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TRADING WITH THE COMMUNISTS 


Sir Winston Churchill, speaking recently in 
the British House of Commons upon the Bermuda 
Conference, mentioned his desire to render “ever 
‘“more cordial and lively the vital relations between 
Britain and the United States.” “It would be a 
great pity,’ he continued, “if these were to be 
increasingly expressed in what I might call 
*‘McCarthy-Bevanite’ terms.” 


The reference was to the accusation by Senator 
McCarthy that the British were conducting “a 
blood trade with a mortal enemy,” and to his 
suggestion that dollar aid should be withheld from 
any country trading with the Communists. Sir 
Winston also included the expression in Britain by 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan of an extreme dislike of 
American leadership in world affairs. Mr. Bevan 
has frequently stigmatised the British as being 
subservient to the United States, and in a recent 
article to an Egyptian periodical on the subject of 
the Suez Canal had to drag in his pet aversion by 
pointing out that India, for example, had not 
gained independence to “fall under American 
influence, but is governed by the Indians them- 
selves,” and that the Egyptians were equally 
capable of doing this. 


Apparently Mr. Bevan has as annoying an 
effect upon Americans as Mr. McCarthy has upon 
the British. This is understandable, because 
Americans are inclined to interpret his views as 
conveying a lack of appreciation on the part of the 
British people of the services rendered by the 
United States to Europe and Great Britain after 
the second world war. Had they not given aid 
promptly and continued this assistance, the world 
situation would not have been so hopeful as it now 


is. To Americans, Mr. Bevan’s exhortation to the 
British to free themselves from the shackles of 
dependence upon U.S. leadership savours of bad 
taste, besides being entirely unwarranted. To the 
British, Senator McCarthy’s outbursts are baseless 
and founded upon a misapprehension of their 
motives in trading with the Communists. 


The British feel that there is a lack of. 
sympathy in the United States for the fact that 
Great Britain is not a self-supporting nation, but 
dependent upon her export trade to a very great 
extent in order to pay for essentials that must be 
imported from abroad. The loss of any market 
is therefore serious as possibly tending to weaken 
her position as a bastion against communism. Any 
such weakening would obviously be a disaster, not 
only for Europe but also for America. 


From this point of view, the introduction by 
the United Nations of an embargo upon the ship- 
ment of strategic materials to China as a result 
of the Korean war, pressed heavily upon Great 
Britain although it has been loyally observed. 
Trade in non-strategic goods, however, has been 
continued and legitimately so, as the embargo does 
not extend to these, but even this has been 
drastically reduced where any doubt has existed 
as to the use to which the goods could be applied. 


To change the course of trade is not easy, nor 
is it always desirable to attempt it, especially 
when the market is important and difficult to 
replace; other countries are not always prepared 
nor in a position to make up the deficiency. 


As it happens, America has also found _ it 
impossible to break off completely her trading 
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relations with” Communist China. In 1952 this 
trade amounted to US$28 million in imports, 
whereas that of Great Britain was valued at arcund 
$21 million, of which imports were $8.4 million 
and exports to China $12.8 million. 


This year, although the values are reversed, it 
still holds true that the United States is trading 
with China. Estimates given by the British Board 
of Trade show that the value of transactions with 
China is expected to reach $43.7 million by the end 
of 1953, imports being $26.3 million and exports 
$17.4 million, whilst trade by the United States 
with China is estimated by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce to reach $9 million in imports. It is 
interesting to know that goods purchased by the 
United States in the first nine months of this year 
were textiles, animal skins, antiques and human 
hair from China Proper to the value of $547,000, 
and marmot fur and cashmere wool from Outer 
Mongolia, in amount of $6.2 million. Efforts are 
being made to cut down this trade further, as the 
authorities are well aware that even if the amount 
is small, the dollars obtained in this way are of 
importance to the Communists in procuring 
requirements. 


Where a question of principle is involved, the 
amount concerned does not come into consideration. 
In the present instance, the outstanding fact is 
that the United States finds it as difficult to cut 
out trade with China entirely as does any other 
nation. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The People’s Government in Peking has ealled 
upon the people to take up 6,000,000 million yuan 
in National Economic Construction Bonds for 1954. 
The amount represents about U.S.$250 million. 
Interest will be at four per cent. and the bonds are 
to be redeemed (conditions permitting, of course) 
over the ensuing eight years. Detailed arrange- 
ments for the Bond issue were made public- on 
December 9 over Chou En-lai’s signature. Roughly 
70% will be allotted to the urban areas and 
20% to the countryside. The new capital is said 
to be needed for the Socialist industrialisation of 
the country. Everybody will be told, no doubt, 
what he must contribute, from the trade unionist 
in the factories to the peasant on the land. But 
the people likely to be pressed most severely of 
all are the private industrialists and merchants. 
They are not surprised by this new blow. Obviously 
there was a real set-to at the recent National 
Congress of the Federation of Industry and 
Commerce in Peking, not only about the inefficiency 
and shortcomings of State control and direction, 
but also on the scope and terms of the projected 
Construction Bonds. There was no doubt some 
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It is a matter of opinion whether it is advisable 
to force China even closer into the Russian orbit 
country of the possibility of 
supplying its needs from other markets, or whether 
it is preferable to reduce the possibility of such 
dependency by keeping the channels of trade open, 
at least in non-strategic materials. 


At any rate, whether rightly or wrongly, the 
inclination of the British is to take the latter course 
of action, apart from any need of their own for 
markets. 


Hongkong merchants, who have suffered more 
than those in most countries from the effects of the 
American embargo upon trade with China, which 
included this Colony, fully endorse the attitude of 
Great Britain. Better than others, they are in a 
position to know the difficulties attendant upon 
such enforcement, although loyally observing it. 
Over the ten months of this year, trade with the 
mainland has fallen to US$206.3 million (imports 
$125.4 million, exports to China $80.9 million), as 
compared with the same period in 1951 when total 
trade amounted to $376.9 million (imperts #8258 
million, exports $118.9 million). A further drop 
in this trade by an extension of the embargo to 
non-strategic materials would certainly have 
affected China, but it would also have fallen 
heavily not only upon the mercantile community 
in the Colony but also to the hosts of refugees who 
have taken refuge within its borders. 


Action affecting trade between countries can 
never be entirely onesided. 


BONDS OF CHINA 


pretty stiff bargaining and heated controversy 
behind the scenes, as there was before the P.P.C.C, 
first met to form the Central People’s Government 
in 1949. But the official papers are, of course, 
silent on this point. The news that the Peking 
Government contemplated an agreement’ with 
Korea to give aid of an amount exceeding the sum 
laid down for the Construction Bonds was doubt- 
less withheld or there would have been a greater 
storm. The “unnecessary war’ that followed 
Chinese intervention has already cost the country 
dear. Now having financed a great part of that 
war through the war weapons contributions, the 
already overtaxed people have to put up the money 
to make good the damage the war did. The irony 
of this can scarcely be appreciated. 


There is little doubt that the authorities will 
see to it the total target is fulfilled and indeed 
“over-fulfilled.” But it will be related more to 
the relentless pressure of the State authorities 
turned salesmen rather than to the “great rise in 
the standard of prosperity” of the people, as 
suggested in the Government Administration 
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Council’s Directive. This makes the following 
points: The total amount is not great. The 
income of wage-earners has been increasing and 
they pay no_ income-tax. The peasants have 
restored and develoned their production through 
Land Reform, State loans, and organised farming 
(not, it will be noted, by a phenomenal increase of 
output which all these Communist benefits were 
sworn to produce). Private industrialists and 
businessmen are producing more and their business 
is “flourishing under the guidance of the Govern- 
ment and with the help of State orders and 
eontracts.” And if, as the Directive says, there is 
in fact “a large amount of surplus income 
available” it is almost wholly due to a year of 
unprecedented shortages which prevented the 
people from spending more than a fraction of their 
normal, end still meagre, incomes. 


The Peking editorial comment that the Bonds 
are being issued on the basis of “the expanding 
national economy and the _ increased politica! 
consciousness of the people” is typical of Party 
claptrap. The people have worked like beavers. 
Tremendous things have been done in railway 
building, ccnservancy . projects, and workers’ 
housing. But it has been a year of appalling 
natural catastrophes, of unprecedented expenditure 
on hordes of officials such as outnumber perhaps 
all the officials that ever were in all the dynasties 
since the First Empire put together, and on an 
army which was never in all history so big and 
costly; and of blunders in State direction of 
commerce and economics generally which produced 
groans cf dismay and anger from the Party 
leaders and organs themselves. The economy is 
expanding, it is true, but it is expanding by 
continuai belt-tighteniny rather than by any vast 
inerease in production which the basic revolutionary 
policies which supposed to justify—and have not! 


Another typical twist was given by the com- 
ment that the bulk of the enormous funds now being 
invested in China’s industrialisation is made up of 
“the profits of State enterprises and revenue from 
taxation. From these two sources comes 90‘ of 
the net budgetary revenue of 1953.” The truth is 
that this bracketting of the two grossly misrepre- 
sents the position. State trading and _ State 
enterprises have too often yielded losses rather 
than profit owing to the shocking incompetence 
with which they were conducted. The revenues 
from these sources were a sore disappointment. 
On the other hand, taxation was never more 
efficient nor stiff, and it is pretty certain that of 
the 90% from “these two sources” far the greater 
part came from direct taxation rather than from 
productive earnings by State concerns. Of course 
the bond salesmen intend to go beyond the present 
confines of taxpayers, and there is no person who 
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will escape. But the bitterness would hardly have 
been so great if the Government had not, for 
reasons of prestige, committed itself to rivalry 
with the Soviet Union in the rehabilitation of North 
Korea and, in a small way, with the U.S. in the 
restcration of South Korea. Big Power politics 
and slender purses go ill together. 


The grim determination of the Government 
(and incidentally the grimmer necessity that drives 
them) to ensure that none escape paying tribute is 
revealed in the Directive, signed by Premier Cheu 
En-lai. This states that ‘4,200,000 million yuan 
of the bonds are to be floated in cities, of which 
1,000,000 million is to be distributed among the 
workers, shop assistants, cadres of Government 
organs and _ public bodies and eultural and 
educational workers and 3,200,000 million among 
private industrialists and merchants (including 
shareholders and agents of the Capitalist side), 
private interests of the public-private jointly 
operated enterprises and urban residents.” The 
amount to be floated in the countryside is 1,809,000 
million. 


This quite remarkable Directive embodies even 
a meticulous list of the methods of sale. It 
stipulates that in cities, “voluntary and single 
subscription” to the Bonds by the people shall be 
in order and must be completed before the end of 
March next. Payment may be undertaken 
differently, according to different conditions. In 
the case of the personnel of Government organs, 
enterprises, public bodies, and schools and cadres 


-of Army units, the organizational units concerned 


may deduct the payments from the salaries and 
allowances. In the case of private industrialists 
and merchants and joint public-private enterprises, 
payment may be made either in a lump sum or by 
instalments, provided the collection of bond 
payments is apart from the period of collecting the 
income-tax, in order to minimise the difficulty in 
making payment. When pushing sales among the 
peasants, set quotas may be combined with 
voluntary subscription. Reasonable amounts may 
be allotted to the peasants according to their 
financial condition. “If the peasants can afford 
and are willing to buy more, they may do so, but 
not too much, lest their livelihood be affected. 
Generally speaking, the original quotas may not be 
exceeded by 50%.’’ Collection must be co-ordinated 
with the collection of the agricultural tax so as 
not to clash. 


The Directive emphasises the necessity of 
“ yropaganda and education” at all levels before 
and during the period of the bond issue. “All 
kinds of opportunities and all meetings of 
industrial and commercial associations and guilds, 
forum meetings, etc., should be utilized while 
linking up with education on the general line and 
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general task of the State during the transition 
period, and linkimg up with the credit established 
during the past three years by the People’s 
Government in connection with the repayment of 
principal and interest on the 1950 People’s Victory 
Bonds, to explain to the ‘people of all circles 
repeatedly the political and economic importance 
of the Bonds as well as their benefits to the State 
and the people.” At the same time bond sales 
committees are to be organised and will be 
placed in charge of persons designated by local 
governments, and with the _ participation of 
responsible persons of the financial, industrial- 
commercial and agricultural departments and the 
banks, as well as of the “upright” people of 
democratic parties, people’s bodies and various 


circles. The sales committees are to handle 
propaganda, sales and_ collection of bond 
payments. Apart from this, cultural-educational 


organs and people’s bodies at all points must take 
upon themselves propaganda and canvassing of 
sales, utilizing all kinds of opportunities. 


The Premier’s directive urges that the 
salesmen must improve on the yather rough 
methods of the 1950 bond sales and raise the 
methods this time to a higher level of equity and 
fairness, firmly opposing commandism. 


In an editorial the Peking People’s Daily 
depicts the whole nation, “full of hope and 
confidence in the happy life of Socialism,” as now 
struggling for the achievement of the great target, 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE INTO 


if the industrialists and merchants in China 
were taught a bitter lesson by the terrorist 
campaign to which they were subjected in the 
“five-anti’” campaign, so also were the People’s 
Government. The complete paralysis of private 
enterprise was accompanied by a demonstration of 
the abject inefficiency of the cadres who suddenly 
found themselves, without experience, responsible 
for two-thirds of the national economy in State- 
owned industry  State-run commercial 
associations and co-operatives. The upshot of it 
was that the State turned more and more to private 
enterprise to fulfil its orders, while the State itself 
maintained control of all supplies, marketing and 
finance, and limited industrialists to its own 
supply orders. Thus private capitalist economy 
was dependent upon State economy, but at the 
same time the factories were kept increasingly 
busy. and the violent charges and heated denials 
which preceded and marked the “five anti” 
campaign died down. On the whole private 
enterprise has been doing very well indeed, but all 
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primarily for the fulfilment of the first five-year 
plan. The whole nation knows, it says, that 
fulfilment will lay a firm foundation for the 
Socialist industrialization of the country. But to 
achieve this there must be “an enormous amount 
of construction funds.” It cites the precedents 
in the way of Soviet bond issues, and says that 
bonds floated according to the needs of national 
construction and the interests of the broad masses 
“will do a lot of good and no harm at all.” But 
everybody must understand how hard they will 
have to work to sell the bonds. They must not 
think that because the masses will “enthusiastically 
subscribe” the job can be done without great 
exertions. The quotas must also be equitably 
distributed, and subscription “should not be 
confined to a limited number of people.” The 
Communists actually opened the propaganda 
campaign the day before this, in a series of 
editorials calling on the people to develop 
emulation drives to ensure the success of national 
construction; to improve and strengthen the work 
of urban construction; and to intensify political 
work during the State purchase of grain. The 
same issue warned State commercial enterprises 
that they must keep the rural markets supplied 
with industrial goods while primary — school 
graduates must be organised to take part in 
agricultural labour. These reflect some of the 
fears and weaknesses which are attending the new 
effort to draw upon the slender resources of an 
impoverished people. 


STATE CAPITALISM IN CHINA 


along there has been acute anxiety as to what will 
happen in the next stage of State economic policy. 


The recent National Congress of the Federation 
of Industrial and Commercial Circles was 
dominated by the theme of the “inevitability of 
gradualness.” It was Fabian’ rather’ than 
Communist in its general atmosphere, and it is 
significant .that most if not all the heads of 
Government responsible for economic and financial 
affairs elected to appear before the Congress ‘and 
address the private industrialists. They did so, 
too, in terms that were amiable and persuasive in 
comparison with the violent denunciations which 
preceded the “five-anti” campaigns. Half an 
enterprise is better than wholesale requisitioning, 
and the entrepreneurs were told that the next stage 
for them is State Capitalism. 


State capitalism is a healthy medium through which 
Socialist transformation of private industry and commerce 
in China can be gradually carried out, declared Li Wei-han, 
Vice-Chairman of the Committee of Financial and Econo- 
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mic Affairs, in a report to the Congress. “The founding 
of the People’s Republic of China marked the end of the 
first stage of the Chinese revolution, the democratic revolu- 
tion,” Li Wei-han pointed out. Noting that China has 
stepped into the transitional stage that leads to Socialism, 


he said that the characteristics of this stage are the steady. 


development of the Socialist elements in the national eco- 
nomy, the gradual reform of non-Socialist elements and 
the gradual Socialist industrialisation of the country on 
the basis of which a great Socialist China will be establish- 
ed. The general line in the transitional period, he an- 
nounced, is to realise in stages the Socialist industrialisa- 
tion of the country and to carry out the Socialist trans- 
formation by the state of agriculture, handicraft, private 
industry and commerce step by step over a considerably 
long period.” 


Dealing with the reform of non-Socialist elements, he 
said, that the individual peasant economy will be trans- 
formed into collective ownership through mutual-aid and 
co-operative farming and the capitalist economy will be 
transformed through the medium of State Capitalism into 
State or public property.” The possibility of reforming 
capitalist industry and commerce exists in China because 
of the realities of her historical conditions, Li Wei-han con- 
tinued. ‘Development of co-operative economy and State 
Capitalism will depend on the leadership of the Socialist 
sector of the economy. Socialist transformation of agri- 
culture, handicraft and private industry and commerce can 
be carried out smoothly only when the Socialist economic 
elements, the Socialist section of industry in particular, have 
developed and become strong. The policy of the People’s 
Government towards private industry and commerce,” the 
Vice-Chairman said, “is to put it to good use, to keep it 
within proper bounds and to transform it.” 


Elaborating on this policy, he said, “Firstly, the State 
makes use of all that is positive in private enterprise and 
beneficial to national welfare and the people’s livelihood, 
secondly restricts its negative qualities, harmful to na- 
tional welfare and the people’s livelihood, and thirdly, re- 
forms private enterprise, that is to say, to draw it step by 
step through different ways and means into the general 
sphere of State Capitalism, thus, preparing it for socialist 
transformation at time when the necessary conditions are 
created.” 


China’s private industry and commerce, employing 
three million eight hundred thousand workers and_ shop 
assistants, constitutes an important element in her national! 
economy, he went on. Analysing the role of private enter- 
prises at present and in a considerable period to come, Li 
Wei-han said, “‘These enterprises not only can supply pro- 
ducts to the State and promote trade but can also accumu- 
late capital, and train technical and management personnel 


the State.’ 


“Therefore,” he continued, “the State will utilise to 
the fullest those enterprises beneficial to the national wel- 
fare and people’s livelihood. However, the Chinese private 
industry and commerce which grew up in_ semi-colonial, 
semi-feudal society are, in varying degrees, backward in their 
production and management. So, they must be reformed. 
Since the essential characteristic of the bourgeoisie is profit- 
seeking which will inevitably bring harm to the national 
welfare and people’s livelihood, the State must adopt neces- 
sary measures to keep them within proper bounds.” 


“The first step in the Socialist transformation of private 
industry and commerce is to encourage it to develop in the 
direction of State Capitalism, from which it can be gradually 
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transformed from Capitalism to Socialism,’ Li Wei-han 
stated. 


Dwelling on the superiority of enterprises of State- 
Capitalism over private ones, Li Wei-han said, firstly State 
Capitalism has créated conditions for private enterprises to 
cope with the national planned construction and enabled 
them to be drawn step by step into the State plan. Second- 
ly, enterprises operated under State Capitalism must func- 
tion in accordance with the demands of the State and their 
profits are divided on a reasonable basis, part going to the 
State in taxes, part being ear-marked as funds for improve- 
ment of the workers’ welfare and future expansion and 
part in payment of dividends. In this way, the labour of 
the workers is mainly directed in the service of the people 
and only a small part of their labour is exploited by the 
capitalists. Thirdly, the production and administration of 
these enterprises can be improved and some of them may 
be reconstructed and expanded. Fourthly, they will be 
guaranteed reasonable profits and fifthly, the owners of 
these enterprises and their agents are given the opportunity 
to develop their managing and technical ability. 


Li Wei-han further explained State Capitalism by say- 
ing: “State Capitalism is a type of economy under the 
direct leadership of the Socialist economy, in which the 
Sccialist elements link up or cooperate with the capitalist 
e!ements.”’ 


“State Capitalism, therefore, is not Socialism but a 
kind of transitional form of economy,’ he added. State 
Capitalism is varied in form and new forms will emerge. 
Enterprises operated under State Capitalism are those in 
which Socialist elements are linked up or cooperate with 
capitalist elements under different conditions, in various 
forms and to different extents. Enterprises jointly operated 
by State and private capital—the highest form of State 
Capitalism—are different from ordinary joint-stock enter- 
prises, he pointed out. In the former the leadership of the 
Socialist elements should be established so that their pro- 
duction and investment can be gradually incorporated into 
the State plan. The rights of the private shareholders will 
be respected. 


The general trend of State Capitalism, he pointed out, 
is the gradual change in the relations of production and 
the steady development of the productive forces. 


The experience of the past four years, he added, shows 
that the various forms of State Capitalism which have 
developed in the country are producing better results in 
many ways than Capitalism. The chief consequence is that 
production has been rising rapidly. This is beneficial to 
the State, the workers, and also to the capitalists. Ex- 
perience has shown that State Capitalism is a_ healthy 
medium through which the Socialist transformation of 
private industry and commerce can gradually be carried 
out. 


“More and more capitalists have come to recognise the 
benefits of State Capitalism,’ he said. “I believe there will 
be still more people who will realise the superiority of the 
Socialist system and the necessity of changing the capi- 
talist ownership of the means of production entirely into 
socialist ownership. When that time comes, private owner- 
ship of the means of production will be abolished but private 
ownership of the means of living will still be preserved and 
all those who have made contributions to the people will 
be guaranteed of their jobs and positions. 


Concluding his speech, Li Wei-han called on all indus- 
trialists and businessmen in China to take an active part 
in carrying out the general line in the transitional period. 
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METALLIC COINAGE 


Until 1889 China got along with the ancient 
hole-cash and sycee silver. Dollars used before 
that year were taken by weight and not by count, 
It was Viceroy Chang Chih-tung who initiated 
metallic coinage of silver dollars and fractional 
pieces at Canton, by means of modern machinery. 
Almost all of China’s provinces followed suit as 
time went on. As a result of such activities, a 
huge aggregation of Chinese silver pieces, and a 
lesser volume of gold, nickel and aluminium coins, 
made its appearance. 


This specific sphere of action resulted in the 
issue of three catalogues dealing with coinage in 
China. However, these are not merely outdated 
by now, but lack many vital points and scientific 
considerations. For this reason Mr. E. Kann, the 
wellknown expert on every phase of Chinese 
economics and owner of a large collection of 
Chinese coins, has embarked upon the project of 
presenting the world with a book of outstanding 
merits under the style of “CATALOGUE OF 
CHINESE COINS, Gold, Silver, Nickel and 
Aluminium, 1954.” This work is composed of 700 
octavo pages, of which 224 are rich’ coin 
illustrations; price US$12. 


The numerous features which, together with 
the name of the author, makes the work an 
outstanding achievement, are amongst others: 
Detailed and itemized description of every coin 
produced in China (except bronze and coppers) 
from 1889 onward, and of Sinkiang and Tibet from 
much earlier dates; enumeration of die-varieties 
and tabulation of errors in the legends. Citation 
of Chinese inscriptions found on coins, together 
with appropriate translations. Size and weight, 
as well as thickness of most coins are indicated. 
Forgeries are richly illustrated; also phantasy 
coins and medals are tabulated and pictured. An 
authentic and complete list of Chinese coinage 
plants is being presented, and mint output is given 
in detail. All coins known to exist until the close 
of 1953 (except coppers) are catalogued. 
Dignitaries, whose effigies appear on Chinese coins, 
are ‘analyzed’ in the shape of a brief biography. 
And last, but not least, market values for all 
Chinese coins (except coppers) arranged according 
to degree of rarity, combined with popularity, are 
presented. 


The appearance of Mr. Kann’s coin catalogue 
was made possible by many years fervid research 
in the realm of Chinese coinage, supported by his 
possession of what probably is the largest Chinese 
coin collection. It is not only a reliable guide to 
numismatists, but also a storehouse of scientific 
events appurtenant to China. As such, the book 
should not be missing from the shelves of university 
libraries. As the author points out in his preface, 
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his extensive researches were not dictated by 
dreams of gains, but represent “‘a work of love’. 


The public in the Far Hast knows of the wide 
knowledge acquired by Mr. Kann during his 
sojourn of 48 years in the Far East; and therefore 
no emphasis is needed in bringing the author’s 
name to the fore. The 1954 catalogue is, and will 
remain, an outstanding work of wide knowledge 
which Mr. Kann evidently planned to share with a 
large circle of parties interested in this fascinating 
subject. 


Incidentally it might be mentioned that the 
Catalogue was printed on good paper in excellent 
style by Ye Olde Printerie, Ltd., of Hongkong. It 
is bound in hard grey rexine covers. 


A. R. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION CF HONGKONG 
PRODUCTS 


The Governor of Hongkong, Sir Alexander Grantham. 
when opening the Eleventh Annual Exhibition of Hongkong 
Preducts on December 14, said in the course of his speech :— 


This is the fifth occasion on which I have been invited 
to open the annual exhibition of Hongkong products and I 
am able to say that on each occasion there has been a 
marked advance in both its size and scope. This year’s 
exhibition will prove to be no exception. Stalls have now 
reached a record total of 522, one hundred more than 
last year; the area of the exhibition site has been increased 
by 10,000 square feet; and an innovation this year has 
been the introduction of a general display stall where ex- 
hibitors who have been unable to obtain a stall for them- 
selves or who have not wished to rent a complete stall will 
be able nevertheless to display a limited range of items 
in company with others. 


There will be, fcr the first time, a competition for 
the best stall display. This competition will raise the stan- 
dard of presentation of Hongkong products at this and 
subsequent exhibitions. Also for the first time there has 
been produced an attractive brochure advertising the ex- 
hibition, copies of which were distributed last month 
throughout South-East Asian territories, the United King- 
dom, the United States of America, Canada, Australia, and 
many other countries. I trust that this will have the effect 
of stimulating interest in Hongkong products and of at- 
tracting to the exhibition a greater number of overseas 
visitors than ever before. 


To meet the expected increase in the number of these 
visitors, and in order to ensure that all possible assistance 
is available to them, a reception bureau has been set up 
for such visitors in the exhibition grounds. The Union is 
to be commended for its forethought in this matter and in 
respect of the other innovations introduced for the first 
time this year. 


You are all aware that, through no fault of our own, 
Hongkong’s trade is at present at a low level. The chief 
cause of this has been the necessity to honour our obligations 
under the United Nations’ Resolution of May 18, 1951, by 
which trade with China was restricted, but other contri- 
buting factors have been restrictions on Hongkong trade 
introduced by the United States, Thailand, Indonesia, Pakis- 
tan and other countries. It is all the more surprising, 
therefore, that in a time of serious trade recession the 
annual exhibition of Hongkong products continues not mere- 
ly to flourish but even to improve and expand. This reflects 
considerable credit on the enterprise and courage of local 
manufacturers who have refused to be overawed by difficul- 
ties but have made strenuous and successful efforts to find 
new markets for their goods. 


There are also several encouraging features in the pre- 
sent industrial situation in the Colony which I should 
mention. In the spinning industry an expansion in the 
present number of 209,000 spindles is now taking place 
which will raise it by 45,000, that is, an increase of some 
20 per cent over the present figure. In the case of some 
mills the increase is designed to provide a better balance 
between looms and spindles; but in the case of others it 
represents a pure expansion of output. A further advance 
in this industry is being made by the installation of combing 
machinery which will enable manufacturers to produce yarns 
which ave cleaner and of finer counts than those produced 


heretofore. One mill has now installed a new plant which 
enables it to dye cotton and rayon yarns in package form. 


These examples of local initiative are in addition to 
other general technical improvements being carried out con- 
currently in the spinning industry to reduce costs in order 
to meet increasingly severe overseas competition. 


Plans are being made by a certain factory to set up 
a steel plant in the Colony for the melting of steel scrap 
obtained locally into mild steel reinforcing bars for building 
construction and other purposes in South-East Asian ter- 
ritories, and it is expected that this plant will provide em- 
ployment for at least a thousand workers. The same fac- 
tory has also installed here machinery for the manufacture 
of electric clocks, a new item in our already diverse list 
of products, and it is now engaged in the preliminary stages 
of production. 


Another encouraging feature of this year has been the 
release for export to the United States of an increasing 
number of commodities hitherto blocked by the Foreign 
Assets Control Regulations of the United States Treasury 
Department. Our trade with the United States has fallen 
in the past few years, from the figure of approximately 20% 
of our total trade to the figure of 5% for 1952, with serious 
effect on empleyment in the Colony. I am confident that 
the position will show steady improvement from now on, 
thanks to the co-operation shown by the United States 
authorities in Hongkong, who are not insensitive to our 
difficulties, but of course we all hope to see a full scale 
resumption of our trade with the United; States on the 
former basis as soon as possible. 


Among the many problems of local industry, site deve- 
lecpment is one of the most pressing. This was one of the 
major points made by Mr. U Tat Che, Vice-President of the 
Chinese Manufacturers’ Union. His proposals are receiving 
the earnest consideration of Government, but some of them 
raise matters which cannot be decided all at once. Recently, 
however, I approved the setting up of a Trade and Industry 
Advisory Committee to take the place of the former Trade 
Advisory Committee. The new Committee, which is designed 
to give more weight to the claims of local industry, will 
be appointing sub-committees to study closely not only the 
proposals concerning site development for factories, but also 
the perennial and important problem of standards for 
local products. 


Since Hongkong’s traditional role as a distributing 
centre for goods moving to or from parts of the Far East 
was imperilled by the outbreak of war in Korea, the im- 
portance of local industry has increased. So long as much 
of our traditional trade with China remains lost to us our 
economy, seriously strained as it is by a greatly swollen 
population, can be sustained only by increasing our- indus- 
trial output and finding markets for it elsewhere. More 
than a quarter of our exports now consists of local pro- 
ducts and 70% of our export trade flows to overseas markets 
other than China. 


I would like to make two points which I believe to 
be important in connection with the improvement of our 
present unsatisfactory trade position. In the first place, 
in view of increasing trade restrictions in nearby territories, 
every effort should be made to advertise our products fur- 
ther afield, by participation in trade fairs and exhibitions 
as well as by other means. I am glad to note that arrange- 
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ments are in hand for our participation in the Washington 
State Third International Trade Fair which is to be held 
in Seattle next February. I hope that this wil! lead to in- 
creased interest in Hongkong products among buyers in the 
American continent as a whole. 


Secondly, I would stress the necessity for our manu- 
facturers to bear in mind at all times the question of 
utilising up-to-date machinery and streamlining their or- 
ganisations with a view to meeting outside competition 
successfully. I would also remind manufacturers that the 
Department of Commerce and Industry of this Government 
is there to help them with trade development generally and 
that they should not be shy about taking their troubles to 
the Department and asking for assistance. 


Finally, may I say that on each previous year when I 
have visited the annual exhibition of Hongkong products it 
has given me increased confidence in the future of the 
Colony and a sense of gratitude to our local manufacturers 
for their success in keeping trade going. I am sure that 
the same sentiments will be aroused in me by this exhibi- 
tion. 


DEVELOPMENT OF HONGKONG INDUSTRY 


When introducing the Governor at the opening of the 
Eleventh Annual Exhibition of Hongkong Products, the 
Chairman of the Chinese Manufacturers’ Union, Mr. Hui 
Ngok said, in part: - 


When Your Excellency addressed us last year at the 
opening of our Tenth Exhibition you encouraged us to 
greater efforts in the development of our industry. During 
the past twelve months, despite very difficult trading con- 
ditions caused by restrictions imposed by governments of 
various countries where we had good markets, and in the 
face of very keen competition from overseas manufacturers, 
we have achieved some success which it is my privilege to 
report to you now. 


A highly successful Hongkong Products Exhibition was 
held in Singapore last May. Our good friends there as- 
sured us of their partiality for Hongkong made goods. A 
Trade Investigation Delegation, consisting of some seventy 
members of the Union, was appointed in connection with 
this Exhibition and it gained the firm impression that the 
prospects for our products in the Malayan and Singapore 
markets are very favourable. We, on our part, cannot fail 
to realize the great importance of South-East Asian coun- 
tries as the most promising outlet for our products, and 
we will continue to exert our best efforts to satisfy the 
demand there. During the year, we also took part in the 
Coronation Year British Industries Fair, the Royal Nether- 
lands International Trade Fair at Utrecht, the Philippines 
International Fair in Manila and the Indonesian Exhibition 
at Djakarta. I am pleased to report that at each of these 
Exhibitions our products were received with acclaim and 
that business resulting therefrom was most encouraging. 


This year included an event of great historical signi- 
ficance, the auspicious occasion of the Coronation of Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth IJ, which provided local industry 
with a very welcome stimulus by way of production and 
sale of Coronation souvenirs. Souvenirs made here, many 
of them of excellent design and quality, were shipped to all 
parts of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


Hongkong is now preparing to participate in the Wash- 
ington State Third International Trade Fair in Seattle 
next February. Members of this Union are co-operating 
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to the best of their ability to ensure that the Colony’s 
display at Seattle will be worthy of it. If circumstances 
permit, it is also our intention to hold exhibitions in and 
send delegations to Thailand and South Korea in the 
coming year. 


Our anxiety for early resumption of normal trade re- 
lations with the United States of America has never been 
concealed. This year has seen the achievement of further 
progress by our Government, in co-operation with the 
United States authorities, in easing restrictions on the supply 
from the United States of raw materials for Hongkong. 
as well as on the export to the United States of a large 
number of commodities produced or manufactured in Hong- 
kong. 


Our Exhibition this year is larger than that of any 
previous year. We have nearly 50% more stalls than 
we had in 1951. However, the present stalls are still in- 
sufficient for the ever increasing number of participants. 
We also hope that this year’s exhibition is better than 
previous ones. 


We have long realized that a permanent display centre 
for local manufacturers is very necessary. Therefore, until 
we have acquired a more suitable location, we have decided 
to use four floors of our newly bought building as a 
display centre for member firms. 


It is, I think, generally known that the development 
of local industry since the war has been extremely rapid, 
and that the contribution of industry towards the economic 


prosperity of Hongkong is now an important factor. The: 


problem of more adequate and cheaper factory sites con- 
tinues, however, to exercise the anxiety of local indus- 
trialists, and we hope that the Government will be in a 
position to give us some encouragement on this subject 
in the near future. The very high price of land in the 
Colony frequently rules out the possibility of acquiring a 
more secure title to existing factory sites. To resolve this 
difficulty, our Vice-President, Mr. U Tat Chee, proposed some 
months ago that suitable sites for factories should be found 
in new industrial areas. This, on the other hand, would not 
affect those factories who wish to obtain their sites else- 
where. 


HONGKONG’S SOCIAL & PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


Our society shows signs of stress and strain but this 
is not a matter to worry about. In all Oriental countries 
similar conditions can be observed. A new age is dawning 
and the process of adjustment is a slow and often painful 
one. A local psychiatrist, Dr. P. M. Yap, has recently ex- 
plained, at a Rotary meeting, the reasons for the psycho- 
logical difficulties our society finds itself in, and thus has 
shed more light on a much-discussed subject. An extract 
of Dr. Yap’s speech follows :— 


Many of the social situations helping to bring about 
mental abnormality in Hongkong are of a kind that may 
be referred to as three great processes of socio-cultural 
change. Firstly, there is the change from a traditional 
Oriental culture to that of a variation of the widespread 
modern civilisation based on science and ‘technology, com- 
mercial industrialism and mercantilism. Then there is the 
change from the culture of an agrarian society to that of a 
modern metropolis. Lastly, there is the train of changes 
imposed by war and its attendant social distress. With 
change always comes the need for readjustment to new con- 
ditions, and this is the central problem which concerns the 
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psychiatrist; for inability to re-adjust, or adjust success- 
fully, will lead to mental disturbance. 


Everyone living in Hongkong, will admit that it is a 
place full of psychological stress and strain. This is because 
in so many ways Hongkong is neither East nor West, Chinese 
nor Anglo-American, old nor new. “Plural” is the word 
used to describe such colonial, marginal, culturally hybrid 
areas; and plural it is in its customs, folkways, habits, and 
values. 


The break-down of the old culture patterns is one of 
the most common and pervading factors causing mental dis- 
orders. Thus fear and suspicion that their husbands may 
take a concubine figure prominently in the mind of women. 
The system of concubinage of course is not in itself a cause 
of mental break-down. The old acceptance and tolerance 
of this is gone, while the new pattern of monogamy has 
not yet become widespread. The break-down of the “tradi- 
tional “extended family’’, with more than two or three 
generations under one roof, is again a cause of stress, and 
this is reflected in revolt against the authority of the mother- 
in-law, who used to hold extraordinary power over the wife. 
Much conflict centres around the changing institution of 
marriage. There is the fact that parents nowadays are 
undecided whether they should arrange a match for their 
children. The technique of courtship has to be learnt, 
although among some circles in Hongkong the complicated 
ritual of American ‘“dating’’ seems to have become es- 
tablished. 


The conflict between different generations can become 
scute and bring about mental upset. An important con- 
sequence of the break-down of the extended family is that 
with the home reduced to that of father, mother and un- 
married children (which appears to be universal in modern 
urban societies), there is little place for the aged parents. 


Apart from the, general process of culture change, 
there is the other great movement of habits, attitudes and 
ideas which is part and parcel of the transition from village 
to city, the process of urbanisation. The greater part of 
Hongkong’s population is drawn from the _ surrounding 
country. 


War and its attendant economic distress help to ac- 
centuate all the conflicts inherent in culture change and 
urbanisation. War forces such changes on people at a crush- 
ing rate. Since wealth can be a means no less than an 
end, poverty narrows the possibilities open to the individual 
for solving his personal problems, in adapting himself to 
stress. The revolution next door to us has inevitably also 
brought its share of break-downs precipitated by political 
conflicts, fears, and economic disaster. 


Other factors also are involved, like the curious 
value placed on hardship and poverty in the traditional 
culture, where, as though by a variation of the “sour-grapes’’ 
psychology, poverty was praised and as such even institu- 
tionalised. The continued influence of the tradition of 
family and clan solidarity, which gives the individual such 
satisfying and wholesome personal relationships, must also 
be noted. This, however, is also in decay. 


If actual break-down is comparatively infrequent, this 
does not mean that the personality and character of persons 
growing up in such a welter of conflict remains unaffected. 
Where no ready patterns of behaviour for meeting the 
ordinary problems of life are held out for the individual to 
assimilate, where images of ideal persons are too vague and 
distant for the youth to identify himself with, there can 
be no sure standards, either moral or aesthetic, and no 
ideological conviction. There is little conflict between the 
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real and the ideal, because a discernible ideal is wanting; 
but there must be conflict between different ideas, nebulous 
though these may be. Inevitably there will be some cases 
where personal character, though lacking weight and defini- 
tion, jar against such elementary and coherent standards 
as are recognised. Hence the Hongkong version of the smart 
alec, the local spiv, the Oriental cowboy-crooner. This semi- 
delinquent type of youth, often lampooned by the Chinese 
press under the name of Siu Ah Fei, merely bear within 
themselves the conflicts in their own cultural background. 


SOCIAL WELFARE IN HONGKONG 


There is much talk here about social welfare and much 
has been done by Government, that is the local taxpayer, 
and by private individuals and organisations. The peculiar 
position of Hongkong defies truly effective social welfare 
work; the vast majority of the population is Chinese and 
immigration from China, though supposed to be controlled 
to some extent, is actually free. Poor people who should 
not be admitted—destitutes being deported which, however. 
in fact only is applied to non-Chinese—arrive here for 
various reasons, mainly to find a living here rather than 
in China, communist or nationalist. 


The economic prospects of the Colony have however 
in recent years not improved and so there is less employ- 
ment than was expected in the boom years after the war. 
Many of the local Chinese residents have, partly because 
of the business recession and partly because of their own 
commercial inexperience and lack of proper education, been 
unsuccessful and have thus become burdens on the com- 
munity. To return to China is usually not considered by 
these persons, and they are quite satisfied with struggling 
along here and benefiting from the many social services, 
free of charge, which are provided by this kind-hearted 
community. Children are produced without regard to the 
parents’ ability to support them. Thus the community is 
faced with ever growing social problems. 


It must be clearly understood that the beneficiaries 
of these copious social services are the Chinese—Europeans 
and all other non-Chinese persons (unless born in Hongkong) 
when without visible means of support will be speedily 
deported and mercilessly put into the detention house prior 
tc deportation. However when it comes to the provision of 
funds and to rendering of personal services a large number 
of non-Chinese residents here not only are very active but 
actually are organising and promoting social welfare or- 
ganisations. 


Recently, at a meeting of the local Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, the Colonial Secretary, Mr. R. B. Black, in an 
address, suggested that members of the Chamber and the 
younger people in Hongkong generally should take a more 
active part in social welfare work such as the establishment 
of free libraries for youngsters, a children’s club where 
the ‘underprivileged’ could learn useful things, a hostel for 
boys earning low incomes, free clinics in addition to the 
free clinics operated by Government and private organisa- 
tions, ete. An extract of Mr. Black’s address follows :— 


Hongkong offers both stimulation and promise—it is a 
Colony with great possibilities, with great tasks to perform 
and exceptionally difficult problems to solve, and it is for- 
tunate that it has in the community men and women who 
are tackling these problems in association with Government 
in a spirit of civic responsibility. 


That Hongkong is a community which is heavily over- 
populated is constantly being stated. There are frequent 
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references to those of our problems connected with the dis- 
placed persons who have found asylum here and with the 
great numbers of under-privileged children. 


In Hongkong our many fields of action may over-lap 
on one another at some stage, and the individuals who live 
and work in these varied fields of action may, in conse- 
quence, come in touch with one another and should acknow- 
ledge their responsibility to one another. This need for 
cohesion must not be interpreted as something directed 
merely to efficiency in securing material advantages, although 
such is an important aim in any vigorous society, but the 
cohesion must take into account the spirit of man and 
also his social needs. In this last aspect the young people 
of Hongkong are presented with a great challenge and, 
therefore, with a great opportunity. 


Apart from the provision of funds, the young men and 
women of Hongkong have the opportunity of meeting the 
challenge of our social problems by taking part themselves 
in greater numbers and in tackling our problems at first 
hand. If, to the giving of money, we add the giving of 
our personal time and energy, we are unquestionably 
strengthening the spirit of the community and probably 
helping individually towards a greater self-understanding. 
Across the bridges there are people who need us and if we 
cross these bridges we identify ourselves closely and per- 
sonally, and, therefore, all the more effectively, with the 
Colony’s inevitable social problems. 


* * * 


HOLIDAY RUSH AT HONGKONG POST OFFICE 


Despite an increase in the volume of Christmas sur- 
face mails for overseas destinations, there was no delay 
and all mails posted by the advertised dates have been 
cleared. A total of 14,761 parcels and 2,010 bags were 
posted to Europe alone in the two weeks ended November 
3; representing an increase of 2,237 parcels over the cor- 
responding period last year. The Christmas mails to the 
United States on November 27 comprised 1,391 bags, of 
which 953 were parcel bags containing 5,511 parcels. 


These figures give an indication of the amount of postal 
traffic which the Hongkong Post Office was called upon to 
handle and indicates the rapid growth that has taken place 
in the Colony in the last five or six years. Two automatic 
machines for issuing parcel stamp labels, which were put 
into operation in time for the Christmas rush, helped con- 
siderably in speeding up the acceptance of parcels. During 
the last few days of postings of surface mails to Europe 
and the United States, a large number of parcels was pil- 
ing up in the counter halls of the Post Office at Victoria 
and Kowloon, and it was found necessary to treble the staff 
to cope with the increased work. The despatching section 
worked long hours in limited space to ensure that all parcels 
were documented, bagged and despatched to the respective 
ships. It is a matter of compensation to all concerned 
that despite the fact that the staff had to handle incoming 
mails as well, not one parcel failed to be despatched. 


Members of the public cheerfully accepted the fact that 
at times they had to wait at the parcel counters, and then 
often found that on presenting their parcels to the clerks 
they had not filled in the necessary declaration forms. 


Although Christmas cards are still be:ng optimistically 
posted for despatch to Europe by surface mail, the outward 
surface mail pressure is virtually over. But this does not 
mean that the Postal staff can relax, as air mail despatches 
and incoming Christmas mails for local delivery have still 
to be handled. The pressure from inward mails is already 
being felt. To cope with the increased work, additional 
sorting fittings have been placed in every corner of the 
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sorting office, which is far too small for the mails now being 
handled by the Hongkong Post Office. 


From now until New Year the staff of the Post Office 
have a heavy task to perform to ensure that holiday mails 
arriving by air, sea and land are quickly delivered. 


* * 


MALAYAN NATION 


The British official policy in Malaya is to make a nation 
out of the peoples now living in that territory, and many 
Chinese and Malays hold similar views. The Indians and 
Pakistanis are generally inclined to support the official 
policy. Whether it will prove possible in future to create 
a Malayan nation remains to be seen. It will mainly depend 
on the relations between the Malays and the Chinese born 
in the Federation; and it will also depend on the question 
of Singapore, i.e. whether the Colony will be reunited with 
Malaya. 


From the latest official population estimates of Malaya 
and Singapore one can arrive at certain conclusions about 
the probability or otherwise of the much advocated Malayan 
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nation-to-be. In Malaya alone the Malays who are the 
native population and who have no other home—unlike the 
Indians and Chinese who are immigrants—come up to 49% 
of the total population, the Chinese follow with 37%%, and 
the Indians with 114%. In Singapore the Chinese out- 
number all other races, accounting for 76%, being followed 
by the Malays with 12%% and the Indians with 74%. Tak- 
ing both territories together the Chinese are at present 
44% of the combined populations, followed by the Malays 
with 43% and the Indians with 11%. 


If Malaya will eventually become an independent coun- 
try, within the Commonwealth but without Singapore, the 
Malays will have better chances for political and economic 
survival, and therefore the inclusion of Singapore into the 
Federation would appear to be not desirable from a Malay 
point of view. The Chinese however campaign for Singa- 
pore’s inclusion and although they certainly have no right in 
a British colony to clamour for such political changes, the 
fact remains that agitation is strong. In recent years there 
have been signs particularly among the younger people that 
there is real understanding and a desire to cooperate among 
the various races making up the population of Malaya and 
of Singapore. The fear of Chinese domination is however 
real. Malay political consciousness, racial pride and appre- 
hension of Chinese ambitions in the Far East are rising— 
the mainly Chinese communist rebellion in Malaya, the in- 
dependence of Indonesia, the growing emergence of the 
Malays from the jungle and kampongs having stimulated 
these feelings. To take a sanguine view of possible de- 
velopments in Malaya is inadvisable at the present time— 
one can only hope that the young people of today will show 
a genuine spirit of cooperation, will build a new nation 
in the historic land of the Malays, adopt an international 
culture and outlook rather than clinging to traditional pat- 
terns of China, India and of the Malay people. 


Malaya Population Statistics 
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A great increase in the Korean emigration to Japan oc- 
curred during 1915-1918 period, when Japanese capitalism 
was making long strides in its expansion. It was during 
this period that the drive of Japanese imperialism chased 
many a Korean farmer from his native village. The second 
period of the Korean migration increase came during 1922- 
1924. During this period, the Korean workers, who were 
engaged for lower wages than the Japanese workers, were 
welcomed by Japanese industry, as the employment of the 
Korean workers contributed greatly to the lowering of pro- 
duction cost; but in consequence of this, Japan was accused 
of resorting to unfair dumping in the world market. 

With the sudden increase of the Korean labor force, 
there came a panic in the Japanese labour market. The 
Japanese workers, who demanded higher wages, were unable 
to compete with the hard-working Koreans. The result 
was the boycott of Korean labor by industry, on the ground 
of racial disqualification. Furthermore, public animosity 
against the Koreans was stirred up by false rumor of the 
Korean mob-uprising at the time of the Great Earthquake 
and Fire of 1923. As the Korean migration to Japan in- 
creased, the Government of Chosen issued restrictions on 
the Koreans coming to Japan; a travel permit was issued 
only for students and merchants, and a wary eye was kept 
on laborers who tried to smuggle themselves into Japan. 
The third period of increase of the Korean emigrants came 
about in 1932.. During this period, the rapid expansion of 
war industries necessitated and encouraged the import of 
lebor from Korea, for no limit was set to the demand for 
laborers, as the Japanese occupation of the Continent ex- 
panded. In 1938, some 800,000 Koreans entered Japan, the 
highest figure shown in the history of the Korean emigra- 
tion. 

During the Pacific War, the Koreans were mobilized 
and brought over to Japan; this sort of persons 


— — 


(Estimated Population by Race as on 30th June, 1953) 
(Estintated Population at Bnd-1952 + Migrational Surplus + Excess of Births over Deaths) 
(Number of Persons) | 


Indians & 
Territory Malaysians Chinese Pakistanis Europeans Eurasians Others Total 
Colony of Singapore :— 
136,887 859,201 87,213 15,811 11,130 10,535 1,120,777 
Cocos-Keeling Islands 423 19 3 159 l 605 
Total, Colony of Singapore ....cccccccccecs 137,697 860,509 87,224 16,075 11,131 10,536 1,123,172 
Federation of Malaya:— 

153,693 282,580 68,671 2,164 2.844 2,480 512,432 
132,287 132,953 50,063 1,023 1,040 4,020 321,386 
ace t 0 150,676 109,002 18,437 995 84 1,803 280,997 
ees 435,711 133,533 63,882 393 190 12,108 645,817 
229,639 17,162 2,042 98 18 509 249,468 
Total, Federation of Malaya .............. 2,803,863 2,152,906 665,503 14,430 11,851 57,399 5,705,952 

2,941,560 3,013,415 752,727 30,505 22,982 67,935 6,829,124 

, emigrants were estimated at two million. They were 
THE KOREANS IN JAPAN | er y 


Korean residents in Japan today number some 600,000 
and constitute a cause for various postwar problems for 
Japan. Prior to the annexation of Korea to Japan, the 
Koreans emigrated mainly to the north-eastern districts of 
China and Tsingtao where they mingled with the Chinese 
without causing any racial antagonism. The Korean migra- 
tion to Japan originated at the time of its annexation in 
1910. However the number of emigrants was compara- 
tively small; there were only 3,635 Koreans in Japan proper 


in 1913. After 1915 their number increased with rapidity. 


mostly employed in construction works at _ military 
bases and air fields, or sent to work in_ mines. 
With Japan’s surrender in 1945, most of the Koreans 
mobilized during the war returned to Korea. Of those 
now residing in Japan, some 300,000-400,000 are persons 
who emigrated to Japan prior to 1930, and have by now 
managed to settle down in Japan. The rest of the Korean 
residents in Japan represent wandering Koreans, who are 
insignificant in number. Of the total number of Korean 
residents, 60 percent was accounted for by laborers. Most 
of them were classified as “without regular occupation” or 
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under the category of day-laborers. Most of the Koreans 
in Japan were illiterate. According to the 1930 official 
statistics, 60 percent of the Korean residents in Japan 
could not write Japanese or Korean, while 48 percent could 
neither speak nor write Japanese. 


The Koreans have gained an entirely different status 
since the end of the last war. They have equal rights and 
have advanced in every field, also in education. Black mar- 
kets after the war were usually controlled by Koreans and 
many of the Koreans, with or without Japanese names, have 
become wealthy during the postwar years. A large number 
of the Koreans in Japan have pro-communist affiliations but 
the Japanese authorities, after much trouble, have managed 
to control their political activities. Relations with the 
Japanese have recently improved. Many Koreans are satis- 
fied to remain or to become Japanese nationals. But the 
Japanese, generally, look at them with some suspicion. In 
the course of time the Koreans in Japan will be easily 
assimilated by the Japanese and there should then exist no 
Korean ‘problem’. The same can be said also with regard 
to the Chinese in Japan who after the war have increased 
in numbers. They, too, will—if they decide to reside in 
Japan—become Japanese as the culture and civilisation of 
the Japanese is regarded as higher by both Koreans and 
Chinese and therefore assimilation is simple. 


JAPANESE REARMAMENT 


Of many problems that confront Japan today, the most 
urgently calling for solution are those that concern rearma- 
ment and the possible conclusion of a mutual security agree- 
ment with the United States. The question of rearmament, 
though a popular subject for controversies for some time, 
has been treated with an unusual wariness; in the last elec- 
tion campaign, the political parties discreetly refrained from 
clarifying their views on the question; and later even in 
the Diet, the debates, lively though they were, seemed to 
have lost sight of the vital issue of the question. With no 
salisfactory enlightenment given on the subject, the majo- 
rity of people, either resignedly admit the necessity of re- 
armament with the belief that war is unavoidable, or pro- 
test against rearmament for the reason that it would con- 
stitute a major cause for another war, and lead to the 
possible death of their kith and kin. 


The Prime Minister, Shigeru Yoshida, stated that the 
Security Pact would defend Japan against foreign invasion, 
while the National Security Forces would be employed in 
maintaining order and peace at home. The Security Pact 
however cannot ensure Japan’s defense against a powerful 
foreign invasion, for a narrow island country like Japan or 
Britain is open and vulnerable to the cross-country attacks of 
heavy bombers. So long as the military alliance between the 
Soviet Union and Communist China remains in force, and 
the choice of strategic bases rests with the U.N. Forces, 
Japan is in danger. The current necessity of rearmament 
does not, under the present circumstances, violate the post- 
war Constitution which provides for Japan’s rebirth as “a 
peaceful nation.” Nor should the Constitution be blamed 
for shortcomings. The internaticnal development has taken 
a turn quite unexpected by the United States; the Soviet 
Union has extended her iron curtain too far both in the 
eastern and western hemispheres, and the Republic of China, 
the erstwhile powerful ally of the Democracies, collapsed in 
so short a time before the onrush of the Chinese Red Army. 
Under the changed circumstances, and particularly since the 
outbreak of the war in Korea, it has become evident that 
Japan can serve better—and doubtless, ensure her own 
security more satisfactorily—as an armed power than as a 
disarmed peaceful nation. 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


The two opposing-powers of the world, the United States 
of America and the Soviet Union, are fully aware of the 
fact that the settlement of political issues by means of 
warfare has become anachronistic, and the adoption of such 
drastic measures would mean the annihilation of mankind. 
This, however, does not imply that there will be no more 
war in the world; judging from recent developments, in- 
cluding the Korean War, it is evident that there are and 
will be wars, even where the Soviet Union is not directly 
involved. The advancement of scientific warfare, however, 
has been so remarkable, particularly in the field of atomic 
energy research, that it has made the foremost scientists 
of the world decree unanimously that the only means of 
defense against the use of atomic energy is peace. Further- 
more, the discovery and production of new weapons are so 
swift that no individual nations, with the exception of the 
United States and the Soviet Union, are presently capable 
of maintaining, so to speak, up-to-date armament. The 
majority of nations with their smaller economic strength, 
therefore, must seek their survival in an alliance with a 
greater power, or in other words, ensure their self-defense 
by means of collective security. 

In order to render collective security workable, it is 
necessary to forego the old ideas of nationalism and im- 
perialism. In the case of Japan, poor in natural resources, 
and encumbered with over-population, the idea of maintain- 
ing her own independent defense forces is but a dream. It 
is impossible for her to build “well-balanced forces within 
her economic power,’ although this optimistic view on re- 
armament has been widely publicized. If Japan were to 
rearm, she has to do so, as there is no alternative left, 
under the direction of and with the assistance of the 
United States. 

The opinions on the question of rearmament are varied. 
Hachiro Arita, former Foreign Minister and. now member 
.of the House of Councillors, maintains that war, such as the 
Korean War, can be prevented by the preparedness of the 
great pewers for intervention; whereas Hitoshi Yamakawa, 
a noted critic, considers that the Korean War would not 
have broken out, had South Korea been left in a safe 
“vacuum condition’, and proposes to apply absolute neu- 
trality to Japan. There are yet some others who maintain 
that rearmament will be dangerous as the re-emergence of 
Japan from World War II shows an unmistakable resem- 
blanece to the birth of the Republic of Weimar after World 
War I. Varied and manifold as the views on Japan’s re- 
armament are, the truth stands out irrefuted, that the 
world has become too small, and that scientific advance- 
ment has rendered it entirely impossible for one nation to 
build her defense forces, or ensure thereby her security, 
alone and independently. In full recognition of such inter- 
national developments, and Japan’s own economic strength, 
the pending question of rearmament and the possibility of 
concluding a mutual security agreement should be examined 
and discussed. 


* * * 


THE SETTLEMENT OF PENANG 


Prince of Wales Island (Pulau Pinang) is the oldest 
British Settlement in the Far East. The Settlement was 
established in 1786 by Captain Francis Light. The Settle- 
ment of Penang comprises Prince of Wales Island and the 
strip of mainland opposite the island known as Province 
Wellesley. The Settlement is divided into five administra- 
tive districts, three on the mainland and two on the island. 
Included in one of the districts on the island is the. muni- 
cipal area of George Town. 

The Government of the Settlement in its narrowest 
form may be said to be comprised of the Nominated Coun- 
cil, which in other spheres would be known as an executive 
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council, and the Settlement Council. A very broad system 
of government has been evolved, which makes possible de- 
tailed administration for both the advanced urban areas of 
which George Town is the most important and for the 
rural areas which in the Settlement of Penang are more 
advanced than in any other rural area of Malaya. 


The Nominated Council has as its President the High 
Commissioner of the Federation, but in practice the Re- 
sident Commissioner normally presides, he is the Deputy 
President. The Legal Adviser, the Settlement Finance 
Officer and the Settlement Secretary are official members. 
In addition there are three unofficial members. This Coun- 
cil is in effect the executive council of the Settlement. 

The Settlement Council is a much larger body with 
legislative powers, restricted however within the terms of 
the Federal Constitution. The Resident Commissioner is the 


President of this Council. Unofficials to both these councils 


are appointed by the High Commissioner on the recom- 
mendation of the Resident Commissioner who in turn seeks 
the help and advice of representative bodies in suggesting 
names so that public opinion can be the more easily ex- 
pressed in the deliberations of these councils. 


The principal authority dealing with urban affairs is 
the Municipal Council. This is comprised of nine elected 
and six nominated councillors. 


George Town lies at the foot of Penang Hill on the 
eastern promontory of Penang Island. By most English- 
speaking peoples it is referred to simply as Penang, and to 
the Malay fishermen of the villages round the island coast 
it is ‘Tanjong’, or the Cape. 


Malays and Chinese outnumber all other races in the 
Settlement of Penang with Indians ranking third. George 
Town, like other towns in the Federation, provides a home 
and work for many others than the three numerically prin- 
cipal races. Pakistan traders, Indonesians, Eurasian doctors, 
teachers, technicians and clerks, Arabs, Siamese, Europeans 
all serve to make up the life of Penang. They do so in 
amity and with respect for one another’s abilities and needs. 
Penang has always been happy in its inter-racial relations. 
There are certain customs peculiar to one race which are 


not readily adopted by others, and a differing outlook on 
varying issues. 


Penang has not produced any individual great man. 
The locally-born women of Penang are developing a sense 
of their importance to the town and their duties as citizens. 
The School games played by girls and boys are a potent 
factor in developing friendly relations among all classes, 
and as these games are continued in adult life, similar friend- 
ly relations become established between races. 


Since its foundation in 1786 Penang has been a free 
port and as such has attracted and built up a valuable 
entrepot trade with neighbouring countries, especially with 
Siam and Sumatra. The East Coast of Sumatra was for 
many years dependent on Penang for its imports and the 
Straits dollar was accepted as currency there. The impor- 
tance of the port of Penang as a transhipment and dis- 
tributing centre for North Malaya remains undisputed. Im- 
ports comprise of rubber, tin ore, building materials, tex- 
tiles, wheat flour and a large variety of general goods for 
the bazaar trade. The total value of foreign imports 
during 1951 was $640 millions. The prewar competition 
from Germany and Japan for a share of the local import 
trade has revived. The main exports are rubber and tin. 
Other exports are coconut-oil, copra, tapioca, betelnuts, 
hides, reptile skins and spices. The total value of exports 
during 1951 amounted to over $1,350 millions. The ton- 
nage of merchant vessels of over 75 tons net register which 
entered the port during 1951 was 4,386,430 tons, of which 
the British flag accounted for 55.5% of the total followed 
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by the Dutch with 18.1%, American 9.4%, Norwegian 6% 
and Danish 3.1%. 

The biggest smelter of tin in Malaya (the Eastern 
Smelting Co. Ltd.) operates in Penang. Four Chinese-owned 
coconut-oil mills are also situated on the island while there 
are various other industries such as rubber milling factories, 
and soap manufacturers. 

Penang is essentially a lighter harbour although there 
is a deep-water wharf of 1,200 feet in length with accom- 
modation for two ocean-going steamers. Plans are in course 
of study for the improvement of the facilities of the port. 
It is now proposed to build a port on the mainland which 


project, if realised, may harm George Town but prove a 
boon to trade. 


The area of Penang Island is 110.00 sq. miles; and of the Municipality 
9.14 sq. miles. 


Population of Penang (1947) 


Penang Island Municipality 

< 1,839 1,761 


THE CITY AND PORT OF COLOMBO 


Colombo, or to be correct, “Kalambu”—the name given 
to the anchorage by the Arabs, who established a settlement 
on its shores in the 12th or 13th century—signifies “good 
harbour’’. Twenty centuries ago, merchant adventurers 
from Egypt, Rome, Greece and Persia in the west and China 
in the east made the bay of Colombo their rendezvous to 
exchange merchandise and sail back with the gems and spices 
of the Island. Today, it has grown to be one of the most 
important ports in the Commonwealth. 

The recorded history of the Port of Colombo dates 
from 1505. In that year, seven Portuguese caravels on 
their way to Goa were driven by storm to seek shelter 
in it. The Portuguese returned a few years later to erect 
a stockade and a trading station on the rocky headland 
thrown out into the sea by the bay. For nearly a century 
and a half to come, Colombo remained the chief port of 
Portugal’s maritime possessions in Ceylon. The open road- 
stead was capable of sheltering a number of ships, but it 
was exposed on its northern side. 

Meanwhile, Dutch sea-power, with headquarters based 
on Batavia, was making incursions in the coastal waters 
around Ceylon. Before long the Dutch had captured the 
landlocked harbours of Trincomalee and Galle. But for con- 
trol of the sea lanes of the Indian Ocean they needed 
Colombo. Blockaded by sea and besieged on land, the port 
and its now fortified town fell to them in 1656. With their 
native ingenuity, the Dutch proceeded, by a system of canals, 
to link the hinterland of the country with the roadstead 
of Colombo. Twice a year, in the months of May and 
December, ships of the Dutch East India Company arrived 
from Holland to return laden with cinnamon, pepper and 
other produce. Seventeenth-century Colombo was a busy sea 
port. A Customs House with store rooms or Pakhuizen 
were soon added to the waterfront buildings—some of 
which exist to this date. 

Other European nations, English and French, too, were 
now sailing the Indian Ocean. It was, however, events in 
Europe that changed the destiny of the Port of Colombo 
once again. The States General was in alliance with the 
French, and the occupation of Colombo by the French con- 
stituted a menace to British shipping. The Stadtholder had 
taken refuge in England and he directed the Dutch adminis- 
tration in Colombo to permit British ships to enter the 
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roadstead. Due to conflicting instructions from Europe, 
the Dutch Governor of the time tarried. In the meantime, 
a British fleet appeared off Colombo in support of a column 
marching on the City. After a short encounter on land, 
the Dutch capitulated and the first British ship sailed into 
the port on the 16th February, 1796. 


By the turn of the nineteenth century, the open road- 
stead of Colombo had become a focal point on the sea 
routes of the Orient leading to the neighbouring sub-con- 
tinent and the Far East. Migrant ships, too, were on their 
way in ever-increasing numbers to Australia. Ceylon had 
also been ceded to the British opening the way for economic 
expansion. It is not, therefore, surprising to learn that 
during the year 1830 an aggregate of 20,000 tons of shipping 
had called at the Port. Two decades later that tonnage 
had increased thirteen-fold and it was evident that a safe 
and commodious harbour was a prime necessity. When 
the Suez Canal was opened to traffic in 1869, the proposal 
received a further impetus. The first ship to arrive via the 
Canal, the “William Miller,”’ reached Colombo on the 10th 
February, 1870. In this connection, a note of interest is 
that ever since 1869, the depth of water in the Port of 
Colombo has been regulated to that available to ships in 
the Suez Canal. 


Seventy-five years ago the actual harbour was still 
the backwater where three and half centuries earlier Portu- 
guese caravels had weighed anchor. The little bay was “full 
of odd-looking vessels of ark-like form with thatched roofs. 
Coromandel dhoneys, Bombay petamers and cargo boats 
laded with the produce of the Island proceeding to vessels 
in the offing....’ Ships of any size were compelled to 
remain one to two miles off shore and extreme caution was 
required to pilot them intp the anchorage, due to sunken 
rocks, sand banks and coral reefs. The handling of cargo, 
too, was subject to serious risks and delay, as barrels of 
coffee and bales of cinnamon, etc., had to be hoisted and 
lowered by hand with the aid of pulleys. 


Up to 1866, Galle, a natural harbour on the south west 
coast, was the port of call of mail and other steamers. But 
Colombo was more accessible, closer to the agriculture and 
trade of the hinterland. It was also the seat of Govern- 
ment and the centre of the Island’s lines of inland com- 
munications. These factors made Colombo the obvious 
choice for future development as the chief port of Ceylon. 


The history of the Port of Colombo as an artificial 
harbour is, therefore, of recent date. It commences with 
the construction of the first of the protective works, the 
South-West Breakwater, which began in 1875. The ton- 
nage which called at the port in 1877 had risen to 606,200. 
Consequently, the construction of further protective works 
was undertaken. In 1912, the Port of Colombo had be- 
come a haven of 640 acres of completely sheltered water 
for shipping. The first stage of development, commenced 38 
years earlier, had ended. 


It is axiomatic that a port is never completed and 
plans for the development of the Port of Colombo with 
alongside berths were mooted as early as 1902, but due to 
various factors and two world wars intervening, progress 
had hardly been made until 1946. In that year, an entirely 
new scheme was prepared to meet the needs of a transit 
port. The second stage of development of the port was 
launched four years later in 1950 with a £6 million scheme. 
which will provide Colombo with 17 deep-water and coaster 
berths, a safe oil dock, spacious transit sheds, fine terminal 
facilities and the other appanages to a modern port. Part 
I of the scheme is practically complete today. But the 
proposed facilities for alongside berthing are not sufficient 
to cope with the ever-increasing trade of the port which, 
in 1952, aggregated to over five million tons. 
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ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM JAPAN 


The Nov.-end textile market was unexpectedly firm de- 
spite mounting inventories and maturities of bills covering 
purchases of fall and winter goods. Market props came 
from unexpectedly large rural consumer demand despite the 
poor rice crop, the rather favorable trend in urban con- 
sumer demand and the steady rise in rayon filament yarn, 
reflecting market scarcity. The Nov.-end Tokyo spot quota- 
tions were Y95,000 per bale of 20 counts, single, cotton 
yarns; Y270 per pound of Viscose 120 deniers, rayon yarns; 
Y172 per bale of Bright, 30 counts, single, rayon staple 
yarns. 


Raw silk firmed further, propped by tightened supply 
caused by decreased production and active demand both at 
home and abroad as well as speculative purchases on anti- 
cipated imposition of a textile consumption tax. At Nov.- 
end, inter-dealer prices in Yokohama and Kobe staged an 
amazing rise to Y266,000 per bale of 20-22s A-grade. 


Iron and steel continued to weaken, reflecting increased 
production, apprehension over dull export and_ eventual 
oversupply as well as the tightened cash position of whole- 
salers. 


Other merchandise remained unchanged generally, with 
the exception of lead and zine which indicated a strong 
trend owing to difficulties in importing and reduction in 


output from strikes. 


Reacting to aggressive selling operations the stock 
market turned upward, but failed to follow through. The 
Dow average at the Tokyo Exchange was Y423.06 on Nov. 
30th. 


* 


The Government reconvened the extraordinary session 
of the Diet (the 18th) on Nov. 30, mainly to consider the 
second supplementary budget. It involves an amount of 
¥30,500 million, chiefly covering Treasury disbursements of 
bounty money for completed rice quota deliveries and term- 
end allowances and salary boosts to public employees. Na- 
tural increase in tax receipts and reduction in authorized 
appropriations are listed as revenue sources. The second 
supplementary budget, when approved, will bring the an- 
nual expenditures in the General Account in excess of 1 


‘ trillion yen (Y1,027,200 million). 


The budget is being subjected to strong criticism for 
the following reasons: (1) wage boosts to Government & 
public employees would not only encourage wage-raise dis- 
putes in civilian enterprises, but also lead to raising railway 
and postage rates, (2) the Government would have to ex- 
pand the food bill issue limit in the Food Control Special 
Account and (3) the 12% raise in consumer price of rice 
(it is expected that the consumer price of rice will be in- 
creased to Y765 from the existing Y680 per 10 kg.) would 
stimulate general commodity prices, which are inclined to 
be quiet for the present. 


With the fund position of banks easing along with ac- 
celerated emission of Treasury funds, and the stringent 
monetary measures taking effect, the Bank of Japan credits 
have been contracting satisfactorily. It is also noticeable 
that the inflationary trend, which had caused some appre- 
hensions at one time, has somewhat subsided, and no dis- 
turbing development is expected toward the close of the 
year. The bank-note issue at the year-end is also expected 
to register no more than a seasonal expansion, the level 
being estimated at between Y620,000 million and Y630,000 
million. 


In the meanwhile, demand is strong for financing of 
small enterprises. To satisfy this urge, the Government 
clarified that it would place new designated deposits for 
small enterprise financing and provide necessary year-end 
funds for the Small Enterprises Finance Corporation and the 
Feople’s Finance Corporation. The Government also in- 
tends to expedite settlement of accounts by big enter- 
prises with their sub-contractors. 


Dealing with the year-end monetary situation, the 
Governor of the Bank of Japan recently emphasized that 
the basic tight money policy should be firmly adhered to, 
in an effort to counter the recent adverse international 
balance as well as price developments influenced by the 
second supplementary budget and other factors. 


* * 


The preliminary industrial production index for Octo- 
ber was 157.1 (Economic Counsel Board; 1934-36=100; 
Added value in 1950). This is a rise of 1.9% compared 
with the September index and marks a new postwar peak. 
With the exception of textiles, lumber and machinery which 
remained unaltered, all other lines recorded an increase, 
the rise in ceramics being most conspicuous (9% over Sept.) . 


Production in durable goods registered a broader gain than 
in the case of non-durables. 


On the surface, the high October production level was 
the result of favorable electric power supply together with 
the less active labor offensives of late. Basically, however, 
brisk domestic consumer demand and investment activities 
were responsible. However, high production was also sup- 
ported by a large volume of raw material imports. This 


leaves a problem in the face of the adverse balance of pay- 
ments. 


% 


The Japan-Egypt Trade and Payments Agreement was 
formally signed on November 28, and went into effect imme- 
ciately. Salient points of the agreement follow: 


(1) No definite trade plan was formulated, but a list 
of trade items is attached to the agreement. Principal 
exports from Japan include textile goods, iron and non- 
ferrous metal products, machinery, chemicals, agricultural 
and fishery products and sundries; principal imports. to 
Japan are raw cotton, rice, salt, Arabian gum, manganese 
ore and jute. . 


(2) Settlement will be in U.S. dollars over the open- 
account. The swing limit is $5 million. In case the un- 
favorable trade balance exceeds the swing limit, Japan will 


settle in cash and Egypt by means of commodity exports, 
etc. 


The following points have been agreed upon in the 
official letters exchanged in conjunction with the trade and 
payments agreement: 


(a) Egypt will abolish the 40% ad valorem foreign 
exchange compensation tax, which it has hitherto imposed on 
Japanese textile goods. 


(b) Japan may pay in cash dollars for raw cotton 
it imports from Egypt, without resorting to the open- 
account, etc. 


Trade between Japan and Egypt during the first nine 
months of the present year was extremely lop-sided, Japan’s 
export being $1 million as against import of $15 million. 
An improvement is expected by virtue of the conclusion of 
the present trade and payments agreement. 


| 
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Selected Indicators 
Currency, Price, Production, Foreign Trade 


1950 1951 1952 1953 

June Dec. Dec. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Bank of Japan 
aes scree 311,184 422,063 506,385 576,431 520,921 533,568 547,252 
Tokyo Wholesale 
Price Index 
23,018 28,436 35,624 34,238 35,743 35,743 35,955 
Ind. Production 
Index 
Export 
Import 

Production of Essential Commodities 
1950 1951 1952 1953 
Commodities (unit) Mon. Ave. Mon. Ave. Mon. Ave, Aug. Sept. Oct. 

Coal (1000 M.T.) 3,205 3,609 3,613 3,189 3,287 3,471 
Pig-iron ( = ) 186 261 290 414 405 413 
Steel ( " ) 291 401 406 439 450 474 
Electrolytic copper (M.T.) 7,062 7,579 7,867 7,875 8,709 8,935 
Zine oe 4,084 4,696 5,836 7,079 6,729 6,829 
Aluminum To 2 2,064 3,076 3,555 4,320 4,202 3,979 
Sulphur Co. D 7,719 11,869 14,705 14,659 15,791 15,900 
Cement (1000 M.T.) 372 546 593 817 770 896 
Ammonium sulphate ae ) 131 140 163 167 174 169 
Raw silk (bale — 132 Ibs.) 12,568 15,135 17,124 24,831 24,676 23,839 
Cotton yarn (mil. Ibs.) 44 62 65 79 86 
Cotton fabric (mil. sq. yds.) 128 182 187 235 251 346 
Rayon fabric ( - ) 33 41 41 46 51 50 


ECONOMIC LETTER FROM TOKYO 


Finance Minister’s Address: In his address before the 
18th extraordinary Diet session on November 29, Finance 
Minister Ogasawara asserted the Government’s will to 
maintain sound finance and to take all possible steps 
for averting inflation in the field of money and banking. 
He, however, assured that careful consideration will be 
given to year-end settlement needs, in particular small. 
business financing. He pointed out that all the nations of 
the world are making strenuous efforts for stabilization and 
maintenance of the value of their currencies, and stressed 
the need for Japan also to follow sound financial and econo- 
mic policy, excluding easy-going way of thinking, so as to 
attain her economic self-support. In presenting the second 
supplementary budget for fiscal 1953 amounting to Y30,500 
million, the Finance Minister said it was compiled to meet 
the necessity for upward revision of the rice price and im- 
provement of the pay for Government workers. If this be 
added to the first supplementary and the main budgets al- 
ready approved by the Diet, the total of the current fiscal 
year General Account will be brought up to Y1,027,200 mil- 
lion both in expenditures and revenues. He reiterated the 
need, in drawing up a new budget for fiscal 1954, of cutting 
down Government spendings and uprooting inflationary 
factors in the field of public finance. 


Drastic Cut in Government Investments: Government 
investments will be cut down drastically in next fiscal year 
according to a plan now being studied by the Finance Minis- 
try in connection with the compilation of fiscal 1954 bud- 
get. In view of the fact that Government investments are 
a great deal responsible for the present domestic consump- 
tion boom, the Ministry is planning to limit the total in- 
vestments by the Government next fiscal year to Y250,000 
million level (Y336,900 million for 1953). Opinion in the 
Ministry is strongly against the issue of Government bonds 
as a means of obtaining funds, lest it will eventually result 
in additional extension of credits by the Bank of Japan. 
To eat up funds accumulated by the Government in the 
past will also be inflationary in.its effect same as issuing 
deficit bonds. So the only way left is increased transfer 
of funds from the General Account, and any surplus re- 
venues after carrying out contemplated tax reduction will 


be made use of for investment as much as possible in fields 


contributory to the expansion of the country’s economic 
basis. 


Ichimada Urges Retrenchment Policy: Governor Ichi- 
mada of the Bank of Japan strongly urged the need of re- 
trenchment in Government spending when drawing up bud- 
get for fiscal 1954 with a view to lowering of prices and 
promotion of exports. Should such retrenchment policy 
bring about readjustment of enterprises and increase in 
unemployment, the matter may be taken care of when it 
actually happens, he declared. The Governor’s strong at- 
titude was interpreted to represent a growing fear in the 
Bank of Japan of another $200 million-$300 million de- 
crease in the Government’s foreign currency holding in 
fiscal 1954, in continuation of the trend in the current fiscal 
year, bringing them down close to $500 million level which 
is considered the minimum necessary for exchange opera- 
tion, and leading Japanese economy to deadlock on that ac- 
count. Hitherto he was reluctant to take too rigid a mone- 
tary policy apparently for fear of social uneasiness that 
might arise from production cut and increased unemploy- 
ment. But now he has come to recognize that the country’s 
economic self-support and need for rearmament demanded 
strict retrenchment policy even at the cost of unemployment 
increase. 


Yoshida Stresses Export Promotion: Prime Minister 
Shigeru Yoshida, before a gathering of business leaders, said 
his Government is planning (1) to restrict the size of 
fiscal 1954 budget to something smaller than that of cur- 
rent fiscal year by strictly adhering to a sound finance 
policy, and (2) to revise labor and other laws for the 
sake of export promotion. He stressed the need of lower- 
ing the price level and modernizing industrial equipment to 
bolster up Japan’s export trade, and asked for business- 
men’s cooperation. In reply, President Ishikawa of the 
Federation of ‘Economic Organizations (Keidanren), urged 
the Government to make efforts for (1) adjustment of labor- 
management relations, (2) rearrangement of industrial, 
economic and trade structures for meeting the country’s new 
situation, (3) development of national resources, (4) sim- 
plification of administrative system, (5) revision of the Con- 
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stitution and post-war legislation, and (6) formulation of 
new food and population policies. He also hoped for closer 
tie-up among the Conservatives to avoid repeated dissolu- 
tion.of the Diet, which greatly hampered growth of the 
national strength. 

Anglo-Japanese Trade Talks: The Anglo-Japanese 
trade taiks opened in London on Dec. 3 to discuss (1) re- 
laxation of import restrictions on the part of the sterling 
area, (2) monetary measures to meet Japan’s present ster- 
ling shortage, and (3) renewal of the existing Anglo-Japa- 
nese payments agreement which expires at the year-end. 
Japan is likely to take this opportunity of sounding out Bri- 
tish official view on sterling convertibil.ty to decide whether 
the present Anglo-Japanese payments agreement shall be ex- 
tended. She may also renew her long-standing proposal to 
open talks for the conclusion of an Anglo-Japanese trade 
and navigation treaty. Britain on her part thinks it is still 
premature, and this feeling was manifested in the Com- 
monwealth nations’ opposition to Japan’s provisional acces- 
sion to GATT. Since the British cold attitude prevents 
smooth trade relations between Japan and the sterling bloc, 
Japan will try in the coming talks to remove this funda- 
mental obstacle. 

Need for Treaty of Trade and Navigation: A _ recent 
checkup made by the Min‘stry of International Trade and 
Industry on 69 Japanese trading firms and makers of prin- 
cipal export goods, having their offices or representatives in 
foreign countries, disclosed, among others, that they are 
being subjected to discriminative treatment in the.r business 
activities in overseas markets except the U.S. and Poland, 
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chiefly because of the lack of normal trade relations. For 
example, only liaison business with head office in Japan is 
allowed in Indonesia, no import licence is issued in Pakis- 
tan, or the period of stay of a resident clerk is restricted 
in Hongkong, Saigon and Djakarta. At present the United 
States is the only country that has signed the treaty of trade 
and navigation with Japan. This indicates the need of con- 


cluding similar treaties with as many countries as possible 
at an early date. 


Reflection of Businessmen: The Business Managers As- 
sociation (Doyukai) at its recent national convention adopt- 
ed a resolution calling for “reflection and determination” 
on the part of business managers to meet the country’s 
difficult economic situation. Among the subject matters 
taken up for consideration are rectifying anomalous capital 
composition, less dependence on borrowings, rationalization 
in management, abolishing waste of corporate money for 
evading high taxes, improvement in labor relations, etc. 
The important thing is for the businessmen to carry out the 
resolution in practice, and to discharge their own respon- 
sibility. For example, it is often said that heavy tax on 
corporation profits deters accumulation of capital or en- 
courages waste, but that argument does not warrant wast- 
ing the corporate profit after tax for dinner parties and 
other extravagances instead of using it for capital fund as 
much as possible. Another point is that businessmen should 
be well aware that characteristics of free economy and capi- 
talism may be summed up in “pioneer’s spirit.” Yet many 
of the present day business managers are lacking in that 
spirit and merely seek to lead an easy life. 


A view of central Tokyo showing modern office buildings and onc of the several hundred canals crisscrossing the Japanese capital— 
today a city of over seven million inhabitants or perhaps already eight million. 
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THE FOREIGN TRADE OF TAIWAN 


According to the figures of exchange settlements of the 

Bank of Taiwan, export receipts during the period from 
January to August amounted to the equivalent of US$82,- 
796,092, and imports amounted to US$60,413,828. Hence, 
there was a favorable trade balance equivalent to roughly 
US$22 million. 

The foreign trade during the period under review did 
not show much improvement on the whole. Although sugar 
exports increased in quantity, its price was still low. There 
was no appreciable increase in value in other principal ex- 
ports. High domestic cost has made several exports difficult. 
The export of banana and fresh fruits which was set at a 
good pace last year has fallen off sharply. 

Imports were considerably reduced this year. That 
would have had serious effects on the price level. How- 
ever, the establishment of the textile, fertilizers, and some 
other industries have borne fruit, making some imports 
unnecessary. 

Following is a brief analysis of the export and import 
trade of Taiwan for the period from January to August, 
1953. 


Exports 


It has been a hard time for exports of Taiwan. Foreign 
markets were insecure and foreign prices unstable. Do- 
mestic costs of export products remained high; in fact, they 
have advanced continuously in the last eight months. The 
upward revision of the exchange rate from the composite 
rate of 14.49 to the certificate rate of 15.55 for all the 
exports (except rice and sugar), effective from early 


Imports with exchange provided by B.O.T. 
Imports with self-provided exchange 


Total 


January, did give some relief to the exporters, but its 
beneficial effect was in many cases offset by the rising 
cost of export products. 

The protracted trade talk with Japan regarding the 
barter agreement also somewhat slowed down the exports 
to that country. However, the total exchange receipt frdém 
exports during the period under review was only 3% less 
than that of the corresponding period last year. The 
following shows the value of the various exports in the 
last eight months. 


Exports (Unit US$1,000) 
Jan.-Aug. Jan.-Aug. Change 
1952 1953 

ts 9,695.38 3,281.90 6,413.48 
3,701.29 4,266.02 + 564.73 
1,831.83 1,406.82 425.01 
Canned Pineapple .......... 1,800 .62 1,448.98 351.64 
198.13 710.49 + 512.36 
221.09 436.23 +- 215.14 
100.26 153.63 +- 33.37 
73.65 118.26 + 44,61 
399.49 436.62 + 37.13 
122.62 138.53 + 15.91 
Ramie, Sisal & Hemp ...... 269.26 193.05 76.21 
870.72 1,238.38 + 367.66 

85,481.69 82,796.06 685.60 


~ 


As it can be seen from the above, the export value of 
sugar increased by US$3.8 million. The decrease in the 


total export value was mainly accounted for by the reduc- 
tion in the rice export. The increase in rice export ex- 
pected early this year has not materialised. The export 
of tea, the third leading export article, rose by 15%, as a 
result of increased sales of green tea. The export of coal, 
which was negligible in the past few years, brought US$2.8 
million during the period. This was accounted for by its 
export to Japan in large quantities in the first quarter of 
this year at the time of the coal strike in Japan. The 
exports of camphor, metals, bamboo shoots all showed some 
increases. 

Among other exports which showed declines, the ex- 
ports of banana and other fresh fruits were the most notice- 
able. The former dropped by about 50% and the latter 
by 80% from the levels of last year. The salt export also 
decreased by about 30%. Other exports such as feathers, 
liver oil, ramie, canned pineapple, citronella oil all dropped 
by about 20-30% in the same period. 


Imports 


While import financed through the Bank of Taiwan 
was reduced, the FOA imports also showed some slow-down 
during the last eight months, as compared with the corres- 
ponding period last year. Total imports, including imports 
with foreign exchange provided by the importers them- 
selves showed a decrease of US$34.9 million, or 24%. 

The following figures show the values of imports financed 
by the Bank of Taiwan, of FOA imports, and of imports 
with self-provided exchange during January-August, 1952 
and 1953: 


Jan.-Aug. Jan.-Aug. Change 
1952 1953 
(Unit: US$1,000) 
79,080 .72 60,413.83 18,666.89 (or 23°) 
67,266.96 48,116.30 19,150.66 (or 29%) 
1,611.32 4,449.64 + 2,838.32 (orl 80%) 
147,959.00 112,969.77 — 34,979.23 (or 24%) 


The following table shows the value of principal import 
commodities during the last eight months with comparative 
figures of corresponding period in 1952. 


Imports (Unit US$1,000) 
Jan.-Aug. Jan.-Aug. Change 
1952 1953 

Chemical Fertilizers ...... 31,198.29 11,023.73 20,174.56 
1,528.46 100.97 -— 1,227.49 
| 8,607.74 9,355.86 + 748.12 
568 .86 14.27 — 654.59 
Milk @ Products 1,344.32 1,442.39 +- 98 .07 
2,505.38 1,630.07 — 9875.31 
Cigarettes & Tobacco ..... 813.01 601,47 — 211.54 
Cotton Pes. Goods ........ 4,816.22 421.27 — 4,394.95 
Cotton Products .......... 778.46 112.75 — 665.71 
Wool & Products. ........ 959.30 3,735.60 + 2,776.30 
1,391.59 789.95 — 601.64 
Gunny Bags & Jute ...... 2,514.40 59.74 — 2,454.66 
Ores, Metals & Manufactures 11,611.00 10,860.33 — 750.67 
Machinery & Tools. ....... 9,067.72 8,896.09 — 171.63 
Elec. Materials ........... 1,746.22 3,283.62 4+. 1,537.40 
Bicycles @& Parts .......... 707.86 603.19 — 104.67 
Vehicles, Vessels & Parts 2,764.77 4,215.55 + 1,450.73 
re 1,456.42 1,670.18 + 213.76 
Pharmaceuticals ......... 6,665.52 4,241.95 — 2,423.57 
Chinese Medicines _...... 1,578.37 1,394.18 — 184.19 
ee 1,203.61 1,065.29 -— 138.32 
Glass & Products. ........ 588 . 80 528.84 59.96 
Rubber & Products. ...... 3,739.47 2,176.32 — 1,563.15 
Crude & Fuel Oils ...... 6,741.18 3,186.32 — 3,554.86 
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The biggest drop was seen in the import of chemical 
fertilizers, which declined by as much as US$20 million. 
Although the import of raw cotton was increased by more 
than US$5 million, that of cotton yarn and piece goods 
decreased by US$9 million. The import of crude oil was 
reduced by US$3.5 million or 53%. Beginning this year, 
the purchase of crude oil, which was formerly financed by 
MSA has to be financed by the Bank of Taiwan. Reductions 
were seen in the import cf food items: beans by 1.4 million 
or 12%, peanut oil by 97%, and salted fish by 35%. How- 
ever, the import of wheat increased by 9%, and milk products 
by 7%. Other imports also showed decline; metals by 7%, 
machinery by 2%, gunny bags by 97%, hide and leather by 
43%, pharmaceuticals by 35%, oil & wax by 30%, rubber 
and rubber products by 42%, paper & pulp by 37%. Only 
a few imports registered increases; that of wool and wool 
products increased by 90%, vehicles by US$1.4 million 
or 50%. 


Trading Areas 


According to the figures of exchange settlements of the 
Bank of Taiwan, there was a decline in exports to Japan 
in the period from January to August, as compared with 
the same period last year; and simultaneously there was 
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an increase in exports to the Sterling area. With this 
change, the Sterling area has become the biggest market 
for Taiwan exports. 


However, imports from Japan during the period still 
came to 50% of the total imports. Consequently, the trade 
balance with Japan, which was favorable in Jan.-Aug. 1952, 
registered US$3 million in red in the open account in the 
last eight months. There was, however, a favorable balance 
of trade with the U.S. and other dollar areas. 


The expansion of trade with Sterling area was chiefly 
effected through increased export of sugar. In the period 


of Jan.-Aug. 1952, receipts from sugar exports in pound 


sterling amounted to £8.9 million only, but in the same 
period this year, they rose to £13 million. 


Regarding trad ng with Hongkong, the value of imports 
from Hongkong still exceeded that of exports in the period 
under review. But the discrepancy has been narrowed this 
year to HK$24 million. The deficit in Hongkong currency 
exchange was covered by conversion from pound sterling 
surplus. 


The following tables show the export and import values 
classified according to the trading areas, based on the figures 
of exchange settlements of the Bank of Taiwan. 


Exports 


Jan.-Aug. 1952 Jan.-Aug. 1953 


Exports to: Amount % of total Amount % of total 

Imports 


Jan.-Aug. 1952 Jan.-Aug. 1953 


Imports from: Amount % of total Amount % of total 
HK$138,360,615 29% HK$66,987,031 19% 


ESTABLISHED 184) 


GILMAN € COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD. CENTRAL, HONG KONG. 
‘ 


CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 
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CATHAY PACIFIC AIRWAYS, LTD. 


Revised Winter Schedules 


The following changes are to be instituted in the DC-4 
schedule services to Singapore and Calcutta effective as 
from list January, 1954:— 


Hongkong to Singapore via Saigon:—Leaving Hong- 
kong, Mondays at 9 a.m. 


Hongkong to Singapore via Bangkok:—Leaving Hong- 
kong, Tuesdays at 9 a.m., and Thursdays at 7 a.m. 


Hongkong to Calcutta via Bangkok and Rangoon:— 
Leaving Hongkong, Fridays at noon. 


Singapore to Hongkong via Saigon:—Leaving Singa- 
pore Wednesdays at 7 a.m. 


Singapore to Hongkong via Bangkok:—Leaving Singa- 
pore Mondays & Thursdays at 7.30 p.m. 


Calcutta to Hongkong via Rangoon and Bangkok:— 
Leav.ng Calcutta Fridays, 12 midnight. 


All the DC-3 Services remain unchanged and are as 
follows :— 


Hongkong/ Manila/Sandakan/Jesselton/Labuan: — Leav- 
ing Hongkong on Tuesdays & Fridays at 6.30 am. Return- 
ing Labuan/Manila/Hongkong on Wednesdays & Saturdays 
at 3.45 p.m. 


Hongkong/Hanoi/Haiphong:—Leaving Hongkong on 
Wednesdays at 10 am. Returning Haiphong/Hanoi/Hong- 
kong on Thursdays at 2.45 p.m. 


The advantages of the new DC-4 schedule are the 
following :— 


1. Two departures to Singapore will be now at 9.00 a.m. 
instead of at 7 a.m. 


2. Saigon Services will now permit the passengers to 
arrive in Saigon at 2.15 p.m. on Mondays and return to 
Hongkong on Wednesdays at noon instead of arrival at 
Se.gon at 4.15 p.m. on Wednesdays and departure on Thurs- 
days at noon for Hongkong. 


3. Comet connections at Bangkok are being main- 
tamed. 


Mail Services 


C.P.A. are making all possible efforts to facilitate Air 
Mail services from Hongkong. In addit.on to the Comet 
connection at Bangkok on Tuesdays, their Friday Calcutta 
service connects with BOAC flight from Calcutta at 10 a.m. 
on Saturdays which should give Monday morning delivery in 
London. 


With the object of further expediting mail, C.P.A. are 
considering running a night mail service to Bangkok on 
Tuesdays. This will connect with the Comet leaving Bang- 
kok at 9.10 a.m. on Wednesdays. 


Forestry in Hongkong 


(Extracts from a Report by A. F. Robertson, Forestry Officer) 


Forestry has a long and interesting history in Hong- 
kong and as early as 1900 there was already a large area 
of well managed forest in the Colony. During the Japanese 
occupation, however, nearly all the forests in the Colony 
were completely destroyed, and since then work has been 
concentrated in trying to restore the vegetation to the 
Colony’s hills, by protection and afforestation. Now, many 
of the most seriously devastated areas have been replanted and 
the time has come to review what has been done, to con- 
sider forestry in the Colony generally and to formulate a 
policy to be followed in the future. Forestry is a long 
term project and it is impossible to achieve constructive 
results w.thout a clearly stated policy and plan. 


A brief History of Forestry in Hongkong—One of the 
first concerns of the early settlers in Hongkong was the 
planting of trees for shade and amenity. A Gardens De- 
partment was formed in the early 1870s and increasing 
amounts of money were voted for tree plant'ng. By the 
late seventies extensive afforestation of the hillsides of the 
island had commenced, the Botanical and Afforestation De- 
partment was formed in 1880 and from that time until 
about 1890 several hundred thousand trees were planted 
each year. The main species used was the local pine which 
was establ shed bv nt sowing or transplanting, but many 
other spe¢c’es were introduced and it is obv'ous from the 
records that the job of afforestation was being carried out 
with great keenness and skill by the staff of the time. By 
1890 it is recorded that the young plantations were gradual- 


ly transforming the appearance of the Colony. In the 
oldest plantations, 18 years old, the trees were 30’ high 
and 40” in girth and had been thinned twice. A large 
skilled staff was necessary for thinnings and maintenance 
of the plantations showing that the forests were being 
systematically managed according to the best European 
traditions. 


From 1891 onwards the number of trees planted éach 
year decreased as there were fewer areas available on the 
island suitable for planting. Tending operations continued, 
however, and an average of over 30,000 trees were thinned 
from plantations each year. In 1894 a serious plague of 
defoliating caterpillars caused serious damage to the pine 
plantations. These pests have appeared from time to time 
ever since, but the damage is not usually serious. From 
1900 on, extensive amenity plant:ng and afforestation work 
commenced in the New Territories. 


In 1903 the Superintendent reported that there were 
5,000 acres of pine plantations on Hongkong Island, some 
of them 25-30 years old and ready to fell and replant. In 
1904 felling and replanting started on a 25-year rotation 
and revenue from the fellings amounted to $18,000, a very 
large sum in those days. A great deal of interest in 
forestry was shown both by the public and by Government. 


Before the New Terr'tories were leased to Hongkong 
the villagers had considerable areas of forest. About the 
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time of leasing, widespread feelings occurred as the villagers 
were afraid that the new administration would rob them 
of their trees. This fear was soon dispelled and forestry 
licences introduced to legalize the villagers’ plantations. The 
total area of forestry lots in 1904 was 57,000 acres. 


From 1912 to 1937 the quality of forestry work greatly 
declined. Planting was continued on a large scale but there 
appears to have been no systematic forestry. One explana- 
tion for this disappointing state of affairs after the very 
promising early work, may be that protection became a 
much more serious problem as the town of Hongkong in- 
creased in size and, as the emphasis shifted to protection 
work, so the plantations came to be regarded as purely 
protective and proper management may have been regarded 
as unnecessary. The personality, knowledge and foresight 
of the officers responsible for the work are other factors: 
unquestionably forestry was served by men of a very high 
calibre in the early days. Expenditure rose from about 
$20,000 in 1900 to $125,000 in 1936. Revenue generally 
was about 10—20% of expenditure except during the years 
of the pine working plan when it rose as high as 50%. 


In 1938 a complete reorganization of the department 
was comm:nced. Forestry was given precedence and the 
establishment of legally constituted forest reserves and of 
a forest experimental station was recommended. The total 
area of forest land was 22 square miles of plantations and 
81 square miles of forestry lots. Forestry was at last 
established on a sdund basis and systematic afforestation in 
the New Territories commenced. 


That was the position before the Japanese war. By 
1945 the forests had been completely felled and 70 years 
of forestry work destroyed. . In 1940-41 extensive fellings 
were carried out to provide fuel for the Colony as sup- 
plies from China had practically ceased. During the hos- 
tilities felling was unrestricted. Subsequently the Japanese 
stamped out unauthorized felling but continued to exploit 
the forest for timber and fuel. Further fellings had to be 
carried out in 1946 pending the arrival of fuel supplies 
from overseas. Altogether this amounted to the complete 
stripping of the forest from the hills of Hongkong and 
Kowloon and from catchment areas in the New Territories. 
The forestry lots also suffered as the villagers were com- 
pelled by poverty to utilize even the smallest trees for 
fuel. 


Forestry in Relation to the Land—Land Usage: The 
area of the Colony of Hongkong and the New Territories 
is about a quarter of a million acres. Agricultural land 
accounts for about 10% of the total. Mining areas, mili- 


tary ranges, towns and. residential areas perhaps account 


for another 10%. The remaining 75%—80% consists most- 
ly of hill land predominantly grass-covered but with areas 
of scrub forest in some of the ravines and valleys. On the 
lower slopes of the hills the villagers graze their livestock 
and cut grass for fuel. These village areas are usually held 


under a Forestry Lot licence with the object of growing 


pine trees, and plantations of scattered pines have resulted, 
but the growth is usually stunted owing to the practice of 
cutting the branches to obtain an early yield of fuel. 
Ignorance and poverty are the main obstacles to sound 


. forestry in these Forestry Lots and a scheme to assist the 


villagers to make better plantations has been put into 
operation in one area. 


During the dry season grass fires are common. Start- 


_ed accidentally, or by the villagers to improve the grazing 
_ areas, they sweep up the hillsides burning the vegetation 
- over thousands of acres. With the gradual destruction of 


the vegetation, erosion has started on the more unstable 


‘ soils and there are yast areas of barren unproductive land. 


The results of this state of affairs are everywhere ap- 


parent. The rural population of the New Territories is 


sparse and the v:llagers are poor. . In the remoter areas the 


life of the farmers is little different from what it has been 
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for thousands of years. With insufficient vegetation to hold 
the rain water until it can sink into the soil, accelerated 
surface run-off occurs during the summer rains, leading to 
more rapid sheet and gully erosion. Landslips and floods 
are common resulting in damage to agricultural land, roads 
and villages and the efficiency of reservoirs is reduced by 
silting. With the onset of the dry season the small streams 


rapidly dry up and water supplies become uncertain both for 
the farmer and the city dweller. 


The Advantages of Afforestation: It has been shown 
that the soils of the Colony are suitable for forestry, that 
even the badly eroded granite soils will grow pine forest. 
Suitable species and techniques for afforestation are known 
and it would be possible in 10—15 years to establish forests 
over a considerable proportion of the Colony. The benefits 
which would be derived from forestry on a large scale are 
as follows: (i) Water supplies would become more re- 
gular. Forest crops form the ideal soil cover and check the 
direct run off of rain water which then sinks into the 
soil where it is stored. Later this soil water reappears 
in the form of springs which feed the streams and rivers. 
(ii) The establishment, tending and eventual exploitation 
of forests require labour. Forestry could therefore bring 
employment to the rural areas and increase the living 
standards of the people. In fact forestry could become one 
of the major industries of the New Territories, and support 
many thousands of people. (iii) Forests prevent erosion 
and conserve and build up the fertility of the soil. Under 
forestry, areas of low fertility would be brought into pro- 
duction and there would be increasing supplies of cheap 
timber and fuel for the local markets. (iv) Forests have 
an amenity value and afforestation of the hills would add 
greatly to the beauties of the Colony. 


_ Yield and Financial Returns: The yield of a forest 
varies with the soil and the species planted. A fast grow- 
ing species on a good soil will yield more than a slow growing 
species on a poor soil. It is estimated that the mean 
annual increment per acre for plantations in Hongkong is 
not less than 100 cu. ft. except perhaps on the very poorest 
soils. On favourable soils and with certain species very 
much higher yields could be expected (e.g. Eucalyptus com- 


monly yields 500 cu. ft. per acre per annum in other 
Colonies). 


Past experience has shown that the local pine can be 
grown profitably on a 20-year rotation. The initial cost 
of planting is about $100 per acre and the upkeep cost 
about $10 per acre per annum. The following statement 
shows the profit per acre approximately:— Rotation 20 
years; Mean annual increment 100 cu. ft.; Therefore Yield 
2,000 cu. ft. = 500 piculs (approx.). 


* Net return @ $2 per picul $1,000. Less: Cost of 
establishment $100; Plus: Tending @ $10 per annum $200 
= $300; Therefore profit = $700. : 


This profit does not represent a very high rate of 
interest (about 8%) on the money invested and it should 
be realized that it is the minimum return. It does show, 
however, that there is a financial return in forestry quite 
apart from the indirect benefits. 


The Forestry Division: The Forestry Division has a 
permanent staff of 140 and the total forestry expenditure 
including personal emoluments is over half a million dollars 
annually (cf. 1953 estimates: $657,523). The following is 
a brief account of the work of the division. 


Protection: This has been the main activity of the 
Division since 1945. According to the law, all trees and 
shrubs are considered to be the property of the Crown 
and this has been interpreted to mean that no one may 
cut down trees anywhere (except on a licensed forestry 


* (The market price of pine firewood is $6—-$8 a picul; felling and 
transport to the markets $1—$2 a picul; but a low net return has been 
used in estimating as it is hoped to bring the market prices down). 
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lot) without the consent of the Forestry Officer. The aim 
has been to prevent illegal cutting of tree and shrub growth 
throughout the Colony but in practice this has not proved 
feasible with the existing staff. Protection has therefore 
been concentrated in Hongkong Island, in the neighbourhood 
of Kowloon, in water catchment areas and in a few other 
localities where plantations have been made, or where pro- 
ximity to the markets has resulted in serious outbreaks of 
wood cutting. In other areas it has not been possible to 
prevent wood cutting by local villagers, who largely depend 
on wood cutting to tide them over hard times and so eke 
out their precarious existence. Steps have been taken, how- 
ever, to prevent widespread destruction of the vegetation 
to supply the Hongkong firewood markets. 


Fire is another very serious form of injury to the 
vegetation. Control posts have been established to spot 
and extinguish fires where they are endangering young 
plantations, but no attempt has yet been made to control 
hill fires generally. 

Afforestation: Several hundred thousand trees have 
been planted annually, representing abut 250 acres of plan- 
tations each year. The local pine (Pinus massoniana Lam- 
bert) has been most widely used and very big areas have 
been treated either by broadcasting. seed or sowing in 
prepared pits. Other species have also been used and in 
the last five years Eucalyptus species have been used in ever 
increasing numbers. Unfortunately all the plantations have 
not been equally successful and owing to the lack of planta- 
tion maps and records, the young plantations have not always 
been systematically tended and replanted where necessary, 
until successfully established. The result is that areas of 
only partial success have been smothered by the competing 
vegetation and eventually abandoned altogether. 


Total area of plantations in existence is very ap- 
proximately about 2,000—3,000 acres. Some of these are 
prewar plantations as, for example, at Fanling and Tai 
Po Kau. Of the post-war plantations many cannot yet be 
considered as successfully established and many of the esta- 
blished areas are small and scattered widely throughout the 
Colony, making systematic management and maintenance 
extremely difficult. The total area of land in catchment 
areas urgently requiring afforestation is about 5,000 acres. 


Miscellaneous felling and pruning. All trees in private 
gardens are considered to be Government property and 
consequently the Division is expected to fell them and prune 
them where necessary. Some revenue is derived from the 
sale of the wood obtained, but no charge is made even 
when the work is done for private persons. The Division 
is also responsible for undergrowth clearing on Crown Land 
and in the vicinity of bathing beaches. 


Forestry Lots: As already mentioned, many of the vil- 
lages have licensed forestry lots on the hill slopes neigh- 
bouring the villages. The licences are issued by the District 
Offices for a fee of 20 cents an acre allowing the growing 
of pine trees. Altogether there are about 25,000 acres under 
forestry licence. The villagers seldom form close planta- 
tions preferring to plant the trees with wide spacing so that 
grazing and grass cutting may continue. Some of the lots 
are more thickly covered than others, but generally the 
trees are so scattered and of such poor growth that they 
could hardly be described as a plantation. Forestry is a 
long term investment which the average villager is unable 
to make. In his efforts to obtain a quick return he cuts 
the branches of the trees at an early stage. Unfortunately . 
the village lots are not managed on a co-operative basis for 
the benefit of the whole community but are usually sub- 
divided among numerous individual owners, thus making the 
likelihood of sound management even more remote. 


The potential possibilities of these forestry lots have 
always been recognized and in 1947 a scheme for developing 
them was introduced by the Forestry Officer; afforestation 
of the lots was to be done at Government expense provided 
the villagers agreed not to fell the trees without permission. 
The rotation was fixed at 40 years and a system of loans 
was worked out to compensate for the lack of returns during 
the first few years. This scheme was approved by Govern- 
ment, but unfortunately the fact that the villagers would 
not be free to fell their own trees at will, kad been stressed 
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too strongly and the villagers in most areas refused to 
accept the scheme. The villagers in the Sai Kung area, 
however, accepted the scheme and have greatly benefited 
from it during the last few years. Strangely enough, al- 
though loans under the scheme were approved by Govern- 
ment, no loans were ever made and the scheme appears 
to have done very well without them. One Assistant Super- 
visor is employed full time to manage the Sai Kung Forestry 
Lots, all the planting and tending being done by the villagers 
on daily pay. 


Recommendations—It is thought that the various land 
problems of the Colony including problems of water sup- 
ply, erosion and soil fertility would best be solved by a 
vigorous policy of afforestation and it is strongly recom- 
mended that the Forest Policy of the Colony should be, 
firstly, to afforest the waste hill lands in order to stabilize 
the soil, to prevent erosion and protect water supplies and, 
secondly, to produce the maximum quantity of fuel and 
timber, and to encourage private and village forestry. 
The following is a summary of the recommendations for the 
implementation of the above policy: (1) The afforesta- 
tion of catchment area should be stepped up to an annual 
area of 1,000 acres per annum of successful plantations. 
(2) Provision should be made in the Forestry Ordinance 
for the formation of forestry reserves to ensure security 
of tenure of the land for forestry. (3) The scheme of 
assistance to private forestry lots should be revised and 
extended to all forestry lots in the New Territories. (4) 
The necessity for some of the routine work undertaken 
by the Division should be reviewed and jt is suggested that 
the planting and maintenance of roadside trees in urban 
areas, and the work of undergrowth clearing on Crown 
Land in urban areas and in the vicinity of bathing beaches 
should be undertaken. by the Urban Services Department. 
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ars LIMA, for All South America 
AIRLINES 


Union Bidg., Hongkong, Phones 32066-7 
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LAUNCHES ‘ MAIN HONGKONG PRODUCTS 


1953 
Nov. 499 490 8,109 8,110 144 404 40,4383 38,322 Aluminiumware 
Oct. 528 «9,086 «167 855 88,215 31,687 Bakelite 


Ballpoint pens 
Bamboo and bambooware 
—24 —37 —909 —926 —23 +49 +7,218 +6,685 Basketware 
Batteries 
Bathroom fittings 


Total Vessels entered & cleared October 3,579 88,627 NR. Tons Discuite and confectionery 


Brushware 


Building Materials 
+128 +8,353 Bulbs (electric torch) 


Buttons 


Total Cargo discharged & loaded October 36,941 D.W.Tons 


Camphorwood chests 


Canned goods and cans 
+9,828 Caustic soda 
Cement 


Jan.-November 1953—Local Trade: Ceramics 
Chemicals 


Vessels entered & cleared 38,685 of 1,003,539 N.R. Tons. Cigars and cigarettes 
Cargo discharged & loaded 386,184 D.W. Tons. Cotton piecegoods 


Curios 


Drawnwork and broideries 
Monthly Averages for 1952: roideries 


Vessels entered & cleared 3,695 of 137,089 N.R. Tons. ona tea 
Cargo discharged & loaded 41,864 D.W. Tons. a 


ELECTRICAL 


{ 
The Metropolitan- Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd. has a : 
world-wide reputation for Power Station Equipment 
and Electrical Machinery and apparatus of all kinds. 


FURBO and HYDRO-ELECTRIC GENERATORS «= G4S 

TURBINES « MARINE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT «+ 

TRANSFORMERS « ELECTRIC TRACTION «= MOTORS 

AND CONTROL GEAR «+ METERS, RELAYS AND 

INSTRUMENTS «= WELDING EQUIPMENT «= SWITCH- 

GEAR + RECTIFIERS + ELECTRONICS & RADIO + 
LAMPS & LIGHTING 


METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL CO., LID. 


MANCHESTER 17, ENGLAND 
Member of the AEI group of companies. 


Enquiries to: 
HONGKONG: Arnhold & Co., Ltd., Holland House, Ice House St. 
SHANGHAI: Sassoon House 
SINGAPORE: MWeAlister & Co., Ltd., 5, Battery Rd; also at Ipoh, 
¢ | | Penang & Kuala Lumpur 
BANGKOK: Steel Bros. & Ce., Lid., Chartered Bank Buildings 
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MAIN HONGKONG PRODUCTS (Cont’d.) 
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Hongkong Aviation Return 


For November 1953 


Electric irons 
Fans 

Feathers 
Firecrackers 


Arrivals Departures Fire extinguishers 
| Mail Freight Mail Freight 
Passenger (Kilos) (Kilos) Passenger (Kilos) (Kilos) 
United Kingdom. 50 4,084 4,208 50 8,048 889 
Europe Sieatdbedesenced 63 769 4,882 89 1,035 2,852 Glass and glassware 
Middle East ._...... 85 497 1,526 116 379 922 Gloves 
90 353 586 82 276 1,732 Gourmet powder 
Rangoon ~............ 78 220 202 102 295 6,805 — 
Singapore .......... 290 4,334 9,204 458 4208 18,767 
ee 624 2,999 14,232 625 17,301 13,746 Hydrochloric acid 
Indochina _........... 397 464 2.001 485 482 7,015 Insecticides 
Philippine 852 460 4,653 974 1,400 10,432 — 
1,092 2,510 5,370 1,062 7,788 20,440 
| oo 36 2,860 3,856 145 2,437 7,417 Knitwear 
30 742 &4 62 89 35 Leatherware 
Formosa _........ 731 1,423 435 2,466 22,133 
atcnes 
20 48 1,027 174 449 253 
Australia ............ 46 299 462 30 199 1,853 Medicines 
cits cccnnas 16 7 — 19 19 6,636 Metals, ferrous and non-ferrous 
(steel helmets, webbing, etc.) 
4,487 21,377 53,716 4,908 41,871 121,427 
Motion pictures 
Direct Transit 643 — 9,134 643 — 9,134 Needles 
66 — 1,098 66 — 1,098 Nylon socks 
- . = Paints, enamels, lacquer 
Total 709 10,232 709 10,232 Paper and paperware 
e e 
Total Aircraft Departure = 221 


November 1 


Aircraft in and out, 


953: 


175,143 kgs. 


January-November 1953: 
Total Aircraft in and out, 4,637; Passengers 86,904; Mail 490,925 kgs.; 


446; Passengers 9,395; Mail 63,248 kgs.; Freight 


Plasticware 
Porcelainware 

Preserved fruits 
Pressure lanterns 
Printing 

Rattan and rattanware 
Rolled steel bars & rods 


Freight 2,088,256 kgs. 

Civil Aircraft Passengers Mail (Kilos) Freight (Kilos) Rubberware 
1953 In Out In Out In Out In Out resetiene 
January 209 213 3,307 3,481 21,610 22,576 132,624 113,859 Shirts and shirting 
February 200 194 38,211 38,374 17,300 22,122 96,581 88,549 Shoe laces 
March 217 222 3,783 4,050 22,870 24,584 107,807 114,774 Silk goods 
April 197 197 4,037 4,298 16,718 22,662 64,640 109,641 ll ae 
May 225 221 4,094 4,173 17,089 22,916 71,206 144,294 Poviholee. 8 
June 212 214 3,456 4,336 17,687 20,910 58,562 142,769 Steel office furniture and safes 
July 217 218 3,490 4,040 15,953 21,762 46,106 160,654 Straw goods 
August 210 209 3,544 3,519 20108 21,404 40,984 119,312 a 
September 199 202 3,967 4,239 18,194 23,583 937,447 98,309 
October 207 208 4,492 4,618 21,522 36,107 49,071 115,924 Tiles and bricks 
November 225 221 4,487 4,908 21,377 141,871 538,716 121,427 Tooth brushes 

2,318 2,319 41,868 45,036 210,428 280,497 758,744 1,329,512 ae 

Torches 

Monthly Averages 1948-1952: Tenia dolls 

Civil Aircraft Passengers Mail (Kilos) Freight (Kilos) Vacuum flasks 

In Out In Out In Out In Out Vases 

1948 595 9,592 9,382 13,726 13,649 42,920 100,986 | 
1949 1,062 1,058 12,246 183,312 13,842 14,576 237,690 272,656 "Wine (Chinese) 
1950 223 223 2,722 3,452 12,767 15,808 65,912 411,645 Worsted goods 
1951 218 219 2,681 3,641 20,916 21,558 108,170 111,572 Yarns (cotton) 
1952 2917 216 3,440 3,791 17,067 20,849 80,999 130,465 ie 
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HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the week December 
14-19 :-— 
Gold 

Dec High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
14 $252 251 
15 252% 250% 262% High 
16 251% 250 
17 2501% 
18 249% 249% 
19 249% 248%, Low 259% 


The opening and closing prices were 
$251 and 249%, and the highest and 
lowest, 25234 and 248%. 


During the week under review, the 
market was slightly easy, on lower 
U.S.$ exchanges. Business was small, 
and demands for export were well met 
by arrivals. As prices were working 
lower day after day, and there is no 
hopeful sign of recovery, it is expected 
that further lows will be witnessed. 
The news of the break-down in the 
Korean talks did not give any stimula- 
tion to the market. 


In the fictitious forward market in- 
terest for change over favoured buyers, 
amounted to 28 cents per 10 taels 
of .945 fine. Tradings were poor, and 
totalled 84,300 taels or averaged 14,050 
taels per operating day. Positions 
taken figured at 56,800 taels per aver- 
age day. Bulls and bears were scat- 
tered, and there was no speculative 
big position. 


Cash sales amounted to 15,920 
taels, of which 5,420 taels listed offi- 
cially and 10,500 taels arranged pri- 
vately. Imports were mainly from 
Macao and totalled 4,300 taels. One 
shipment of 17,000 ounces arrived in 
Macao via the Colony last week, 
another shipment of 30,000 ounces is 
expected this week. Exports totalled 
6.800 taels, which were divided in 
shipments to Indonesia for 3,000 taels, 
to Rangoon for 2,000 taels, and to 
Singapore for 1,800 taels. Differences 


paid for local and Macao .99 fine were | 


$12.90—12.60 and 12.20—12.00 respec- 
tively per tael of .945 fine. 


Cross rates worked were US$37.21— 
36.95 per ounce. C.LF. Macao prices 
were asked for at 37.20—37.00, and 
4.800 ounces contracted at 37.00. 


The free market price for gold has 
recently fallen below $36 per ounce. 
Hoarding demand from the Far East 
has dropped sharply since the armistice 
in Korea, and demand from the agri- 
cultural areas of France has not been 
maintained at the high levels of 1951 
and 1952. Demand for gold is also no 
longer affected by the expectations of 
an increase in the official price of 
gold. Free market supplies have been 
supplemented by offers of Soviet 
gold, which are interpreted as evidence 


of a shortage of sterling in the Soviet 


bloc. The South African authorities 
limit premium sales to 40 per cent 
of the newly mined gold produced in 
the Union, and require all sales to be 
made against payment in U.S. dollars. 
They have, however, abandoned the 
rule which required gold sold in the 
premium market to be in _ processed 


form. 
Silver 
Dec. 14-19 Bar per tael $ coin 5 20c coins 
High $5.52 3.57 2.73 
Low 5.51 3.56 2.73 


Trading Totals 1,500 taels 3,000 coins Nominal 


The market continued to be deadly 


quiet. Both business and _ import 
were very small. 
US$ 
T.T. Notes Notes 
Dec. High Low _.. High Low 
14 $5914 590 584% 582% 
15 590 58914, 58314 582 
16 589% 589 582% 581 
17 590 5891, 58214 581 
18 590 5891, 58214 581% 
19 58914 588%, 581% 580% 
Trading Cash 
Totals US$ 1.34 million Forward 2.45 M. 
D.D. rates: High 588% Low 58514. Sales: 


US$410,000. 


The market was easy, and lowest 
records were again’ registered. The 
steadiness of rates in New York, and 
sellings from Japan. Korea, Taiwan, 
Bangkok and the Philippines were 
causes for the easiness. Banks and 
triangular exchange operators bought, 
for we were working at lower cross 
rates. There is still no sign of steady 
rates yet. 


In the T.T. sector, Bangkok and the 
Philippines sold heavily, which was 
mostly absorbed by banks. In the 
notes market, the separation of about 
8 points with T.T. rates remained. 
Cash notes from Japan came in big 
lots, and European banks were good 
buyers. Interest for change over in 
the fictitious forward market favoured 
sellers, totalled 45 cents per US$1,000, 
and positions taken figured at US$2% 
million. In the D.D. sector, business 
remained steady for overseas Chinese 
remittances were coming continuously. 


Miscellaneous T.T. or D.D. rates 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: Philippines 
1.935—1.875, Japan 0.01837—0.0133, 
and Indonesia 0.232—0.217. Highest 
and lowest per HK$ in foreign cur- 
rency: Malaya 0.5352—0.5345, Indo- 
china 13.50—13.30, and Thailand 3.50. 
Sales: Pesos 320,000, Yen 105 million, 
Indonesian rupiah 7 million, Malayan 
$220,000, Piastres 9% million, and 
Baht 5% million. The market was 
rather active, but remained between 
general merchants. Indonesian  cur- 
rency advanced in rates on financial 
improvement there. 
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Bank Notes market 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: England 15.60— 


15.51, Australia 12.22—12.00, New 
Zealand 13.77—13.74,. Egypt 14.00, 
South Africa 15.35—15.30, India 
1.155—1.1525, Pakistan 1.05—1.035, 
Ceylon 0.98, Burma 0.76, Malaya 
1.815—1.81, Canada 5.99—5.98, 
Philippines 1.98—1.94, Macao 1.032— 
1.025, Japan 0.0136—0.01345, Swit- 


zerland 1.35, France 0.01485—0.0147, 


Indochina 0.076—0.0745, Indonesia 
0.23—0.215, and Thailand 0.262— 
0.259. 


Chinese exchanges 


People’s Bank notes quoted nomi- 
nally at $160.00 per million. Taiwan $ 
notes quoted at $232.00—224.00 per 
thousand, and remittances at 222.50— 
217.50. Financial tightness in Taiwan 
and control of outflow of notes there 
caused rates to advance. 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


Prices improved fractionally in a 
large number of popular shares and 
the trend was steady to firm. Buy- 
ing interest was active. Turnover is 
regarded as satisfactory though not 
above the level of last year. In a 
number of actively traded shares there 
is a shortage of available scrip which 
further underscores the firm tendency. 
Unless political changes occur the mar- 
ket should continue steady for a con- 
siderable period of time. Yields have 
now reached a level when new invest- 
ment interest cannot be easily aroused 
but traditional investors. will continue 
increasing their portfolios particularly 
during dividend time. 


rates last week were:— 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


81%4% Loan (1934 & 1940), 92 nom. 
31%4% Loan (1948), 92 b. 

Banks 
H.K. & S. Bank, 1605.b; 1615 s; 1610 sa. 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon Reg), £96% nom. 
Chartered Bank, 42/- nom. 
Mercantile Bank A. & B., £24% 
Bank of East Asia, 175 nom. 


Insurances 
Lombard Ins., 57 b. 
Union Ins., 840 b; 847% s; 
China Underwriters, 8 s. 
H.K. Fire Ins., 185 nom. 


The closing 


nom. 


84714 sa. 


Shipping 
Douglases, 175 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Pref), 9% nonf. 
Indo Chinas (Def.), 43%, nom. 
Shells (Bearer), 96/3 nom. 
U. Waterboats, 19.80 nom. 
Asia Nav., 1.15 b; 1.175 8a. 
Wheelocks, 8.05 b; 8.10 s; 8.10 sa. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns 
H.K. & K. Wharves, 84 b; 85% s. 
North Point Wharves, 5.70 nom. 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 2 nom. 
H.K. Docks, 21.40 s. 
China Providents (Old), 

12.90/13.- sa. 

China Providents (New), 12.20 b; 12% s. 
S’hai Dockyards, 1.80 nom. 


12.90 b; 13 8; 
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Mining 
Raub Mines, 4°; nom. 
H.K. Mines, 24%c nom. 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 
H. & S. Hotels, 8.60 b; 8.65 s; 8.55/.65 sa. 
H.K. Lands, 77% b; 78 771%4/78/77%4/78.- 
SA. 

S’hai Lands, 1.375 nom. 

Humphreys, 18.20 nom. 

H.K. Realties, 1.90 b; 1.925 s; 1.90 sa. 
H.K. Realties (Rights), 90c b; 94¢ s; 90c sa. 
Chinese Estates, 210 b. 


Public Utilities 


H.K. Tramways, 26.30 b; 26% s; 26.40 sa. 

Peak Trams (F. Paid), 46 nom. . 

Peak Trams (P. Paid), 23 nom. 

Star Ferries, 146 b. 

China Lights (Fully Paid), 13.70 b; 13.80 s; 
13.70/.80 sa. 

China Lights (Partly Paid), 10% b; 10.80 s; 
10% sa. 

H.K. Electrics, 29 b; 29.10 s; 28.90/29.- sa. 

Macao Electrics, 10.40 b; 10% sa. 

Sandakan Lights, 6% b. 

Telephones, 26.80 b. 

Shanghai Gas, 80c nom. 


Industrials 


Cements, 18.80 b; 19 s; 18.90 sa. 
H.K. Ropes, 16.80 nom, 


Stores 
Dairy Farms, 24.60 b; 24.40/.70/.60/.70 sa. 
Watsons, 21.10 b. 
L. Crawfords, 24.70 b; 25 8s; 24.80 sa. 
Cald. Mace. (Ord.), 26 nom. 
Sinceres, 3 nom. 
China Emporium, 9.30 nom. 
Sun Co., Ltd., 2.15 nom. 
Kwong Sang Hong, 157 b. 
Wing On (HK), 56% nom. 


Miscellaneous 


China Entertainments, 18.70 b. 
International Films, 65c nom. 

H.K. Constructions (F. Pd.), 2.40 b. 
H.K. Constructions (P. Paid), 1.65 nom. 
Vibro Pilings, 8.80 nom. 

Marsman Investments, 6/- nom. 
Marsrman (HK), 70c nom. 

S’hai Loan, 1.55 nom. 

Yangtsze Finance, 6% b; 6.30 s; 6% Sa. 


Cottons 


Ewos, 1.95 b; 2.- Sa. 
Textile Corp., 6.90 b; 7 s; 6.90/.85/.95 sa. 


Rubber, Companies 
Amalgamated Rubber, 73c b; 76c s; 75c sa. 
Anglo-Dutch, 1 nom. 

Anglo-Java, 10c nom. 

Ayer Tawah, 3.35 nom, 
Java-Consolidated, 40¢ nom. 
Kroewoek Java, 40c nom. 
Langkat, 80c nom. 

Rubber Trust, 14 b. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 73c nom. 
Shanghai Sumatra, 4 nom. 
Sungala, 2.10 nom. 

Ziangbe Rubber, 1 nom. 
Spot Rubber, S'pore Str. 57% ots. 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


A busy first half of the week quickly 
gave way to a dwindling turnover, due 
mostly to the fall in the prices of both 
Malaya’s staples. 


The announcement that negotiations 
were proceeding for the sale to Jar- 
dine Matheson & Co., Ltd., Hongkong, 
of a controlling interest in Henry 
Waugh & Co., Ltd. was welcomed 
in the market as a development likely 
to extend the scope of Henry Waugh’s 
operations in Malaya and bring a 


famous and influential China House 
into participation in Malayan com- 
merce. At the close shares changed 


hands at $2.30 cum dividend. 


Publication of the annual report 
by the Singapore Cold Storage Co. 
Ltd., caused no change in price for 
the shares, indicating that the market 
values stocks on dividend return rather 
than on profits earned. The improved 
results of this progressive concern are 
the sequel to its Board’s long term 
policy of expansion which has in- 
volved the ploughing-in of a substantial 
part of its profits since the war and 
for several decades before. The re- 
mainder of the Industrial section was 
featureless. 

News of the _ International Tin 
Agreement has been the subject of 
favourable comment though it must be 
remembered that it has yet to be rati- 
fied and that without U.S. participa- 
tion the success of the scheme would 
be very uncertain. Locally, due to 
speculators anticipating a favourable 
agreement, tin shares’ provided’ the 
greater portion of the week’s business. 
However, even before Friday’s disap- 
pointing fall of $6% per picul had 
frightened away buyers, tin shares had 
tended to ease and the volume of 
business to be curtailed. 


The rubber share section was fairly 
active though the negotiation of 
transactions became increasingly diffi- 
cult as the week. progressed. 


Business done 5th—1Ith December 1953. 


Industrials: Consolidated Tin Smelter Ords. 
24/-, Fraser & Neave Ords. $2.00 to $1.95, 
Gammons $2.90 to $2.85, Hammers $2.80, Hong- 
kong & Shanghai Banks (Colonial) $870.00, 
Malayan Breweries $3.25 cum div. to $3.20 ex 
div.. Malayan Cement $1.36 & $1.37%, Malayan 
Collieries 87% cents, MecAlisters $36%,, Oriental 
Te'ephones 75/- cum div.’ to 74/9 ex div., 
Robinson Ords. $1.67%, Cold Storage $4.05 ex 
div.. Straits Times $2.80 to $2.76% cum div., 
Straits Traders $21.30, United Engineer Ords., 
$12.10 to $12.20, Henrv Waugh $2.20 to $2.30 
cum div., Wearne Bros. $2.35 cum _§ div., 
Wheelock HK$8.50. 


Tins: Hong Fatt $1.36 to $1.421%4 cum div., 
Kesane $1.25. Klang River $2.52% to $2.57%, 
Kuchais $2.17% cum div., Lukut $1.01%4, 
Petaline $3.50 to $3.45, Rantau $2.30 to $2.32% 
to $2.25. Sungei Ways $8.30 & $3.27%, Ulu 
Klang 45 cents. 

Berjuntais 24/3, Burma Malay 9/3, Katu 19/6, 
K. Kampsr 33/- to 35/6, Larut 12/- to 12/9 
to 12/3, Lower Perak 13/9 to 14/- to 13/7%, 
Rawang Tins 9/3 to 10/- to 9/10%, Rawang 
Concessions 46/3 & 46/6, Tongkah Harbours 
9/10%, Ampats 8/6 cum div.. Ayer Hitam 
24/10%. Chenderiang 5/7%, Pahang Consoli- 
dated 12/4% & 12/7, Renong 8/9, Siamese Tin 
8/6. 

Rubbers: Batu Lintang $1.10. Benta 70 cents, 
Glenealy 75 certs, Lunas $1.60, Parit Perak 
$1.02%, Suneei Bagan $1.60, Vln Benut 22 cts. 
& 23 cts., United Malacca 90 cts. 


Overseas Investments British: 

British Borneo Petro'ezm 31/9, Land Securi- 
ties 47/-. 25/2%4, Wankie Collieries 13/3d. 

Australian: Broken Hill Pty. A.41/9, Mt. 
Lyells A.16/°%, Peko A.6/2 to A.9/-d. 

South African: Geoffries 14/-, Merriespruits 
£/10%. Messina Copper 69/- & 69/3, Rhodesian 
Selection Trust 14/4%, Roan Antelope 14/. 


Ordinary Personal 
Revenue Enmtolu- 
ments 
$ 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


HONGKONG COMPANY 


{INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies 
were incorporated in Hongkong during 
the week ended December 12, 1953:— 


Cal-Orient Trading Company (Hong- 
kong) Limited—Importers, exporters, 
merchants, ete.; Nominal Capital, 
HK$250,000; Registered Office, Rooms 
Nos. 513-517, China Building, Queen’s 
Road Central, Victoria, Hongkong; 
Subscribers: David Weire, 513, China 
Building, Queen’s Road Central, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; George Lee, 260, 
King’s Road, top floor, Hongkong, Ac- 
countant; Mario Achilles Pereira, 4, 
Cameron Road, top. floor, Kowloon, 
Merchant. 


Premex Company, Limited—Business 
of a principal, agent, correspondent or 
broker in stocks, shares, commodities, 
etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$300,000; 
Registered Office, Room 41, St. George’s 
Building, Chater Road, Victoria, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers: Alain Felix, 115, 
The Peak, Hongkong, Merchant; David 
Louis Strellett, 109, The Peak, Hong- 
kong, Solicitor. 


The following new company (limited 
by guarantee) incorporated in 
Hongkong during the week’ ended 
December 12, 1953:— 


Po Yick General Chinese & Foreign Goods 
Import & Export Commercial Society of Hong- 
kong—-To develop and protect the trade, com- 
merce and manufactures of the members of 
the Society, to promote good relations between 
members of the Society, etc.; Max. Numbers of 
Members, Unlimited; Registered Office, No. 63, 
Jervois Street, 2nd floor, Victoria, Hongkong; 
Subscribers: Ho Lee Po, 18, Tung Shan Ter- 
race, Hongkong, Merchant; Chan Chung Chi, 2, 
Wing Kut Street, Hongkong, Merchant; Tam 
Yiu Tong, 5A, Ying Fai Terrace, 2nd floor, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Leung Tin Yat, 111, Des 
Voeux Road Central, 3rd floor, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Wong Man Lai, 139, Bonham Strand 
East, ground floor, Hongkong, Merchant; Lui 
Kum Cheng, 33, Bonham Strand East, 2nd floor, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Wong Sikkey, 27, Bonham 
Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 


NORTH BCRNEC PUBLIC FINANCE 
AND TAXATION 


In 1952 normal revenue was .n ex- 
cess of recurrent expenditure by 
Malayan $9,700,000. This sum was, 
therefore, available as a contribution 
towards the cost of items of Special 
Expenditure amounting to $1,000,000 
and the heavy cost of reconstruction 
and development amounting to $16,- 
300,000. The resultant deficit was 
$7,600,000. 

The following table gives the com- 
parative figures of revenue and ox- 
penditure for the years 1947, 1948, 
1949, 1950, 1951 and 1952 in millions 
of dollars :— 


Special 
Other & Extra- Deficit Surplus 

Charges ordinary 
$ $ 
2.7 6.9 4.7 
4.3 4.5 2.9 
4.4 9.4 6.0 — 
5.8 7.8 .6 
12.6 — 
6.3 17.3 7.6 


* Excluding grants-in-aid, loans-in-aid and Colonial Development and Welfare grants. 
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NOTES: 
1947. 


former State Bank of North Borneo. 
1948. Special and Extraordinary expenditure included a sum of $8 million in respect 
of payment of arrears due to revision of salaries, a grant to the War Victims 
Fund, and payments of claims against the former State Bank. 
1949. Special and Extraordinary expenditure included a sum of $3.8 millions in respect 
of payment of arrears due to revision of salaries, the cost of further pre-war 
currency destroyed and various claims arising front the war. 


1950. Special 


1951. Special 


and Extraordinary expenditure 
pensation payments amounting to $2.1 


and Extraordinary expenditure 


and payment of claims 


included ex-gratia War Damage 
millions. 
included ex-gratia War Damage Com- 


Special and Extraordinary expenditure included a sum of $3.3 millions in respect 
of cost of pre-war currency destroyed 


against the 


Com- 


pensation payments amounting to $4.5 millions. 


1952. Special 


and Extraordinary expenditure 


included ex-gratia War Damage Com- 


pensation payments amounting to $1.6 millions and a sum of $3.4 mrtillions 


in respect of compensation to The 


British 


termination of their timber monopoly. 


Borneo Timber Co. Ltd., for the 


The principal revenue items were as follows, in millions of dollars:— 


1947 1948 
$ $ 
Railways (Net) ....... —* 
Licences and Internal 
Fees and Municipal 
6.8 &.0 


* Railways 1947: 


1949 1950 195] 1952 
$ 

6.9 11.2 16.4 12.2 
.6 .6 1.0 1.3 
4 
> 
.3 —* 
4 4 6 1.0 
1.3 3.8 1.8 
.6 7 1.9 8 
1 1.3 

11.0 16.7 on 0 


Recurrent expenditure exceeded 


1948: Recurrent expenditure exceeded 
1952: Recurrent expenditure exceeded 


Revenue in 1952 was slightly in ex- 
cess of the figure estimated for the 
year and only $2.1 millions below the 
figure for 1951 which is satisfactory 
when the fall in prices of rubber and 
copra is taken into consideration. 

Taxation :—Estate Duty—New rates 
of Estate Duty came into force on 1st 
January, 1952. 

Income Tax: Limited liability com- 
panies operating fm the Colony are 
taxed at the rate of 30% on the tax- 
able profits earned in the Colony. 
Taxable profits are in general the pro- 
fits shown by the audited accounts of 
the company subject to adjustments of 
a purely domestic nature, e.g. Reserve, 
Depreciation, ete. An initial allow- 
ance and depreciation is allowed on 
wasting and working assets according 
to a schedule of rates laid down in the 
Ordinance. Contributions by an em- 
ployer to an approved Staff Provident 
Fund are allowed as a deduction. In- 
surance companies are taxed on a 
special formula. Agreed losses of a 
company may be deducted from _ sub- 
sequent profits for’ a period of up to 
six years. Provision is made in the 
Ordinance for the allowance of dona- 
tions to hospitals and charitable in- 
stitutions. Commonwealth Tax Relief 
is allowed to companies incorporated 
in the Colony. 


The legislation provides for the levy 
of a tax on incomes at the following 
rates :— 


Income 
$3,000 and under 


Exceeding $3,000 but not exceeding 
$5,000, 
$15,000, os 
as 
75.000 


$100,000 


Ww 
Ww 


revenue by $94,700. 
revenue by $8,399. 
revenue by 


$227,000. 


When ascertaining 
certain deductions are allowed. 


income 
The 


taxable 


principal deductions permissible are :— 


(a) 


(b 


— 


(c) 


(d 
(e) 


~" 


(f) 


all outgoings and wholly and 
exclusively imeurred in the production of 
the income, including interest upon any 
money borrowed where the interest was 
payable on capital employed in acquiring 


expenses 


the income; 


rent paid by any tenant on land or build- 
ings occupied by him for the purpose of 
acquiring the income; 


expenses in connexion with the repair or 
renewal of premises. plant and machinery 
employed in acquiring the income; 


bad debts actually written-off; 


pensions granted in respect of wounds and 


disability caused in the war; 


an allowance equal to one-fourth of the 
taxpayer's taxable income in respect of a 
wife living with or maintained by him, 
but in no case exceeding a deduction of 
$2? 000. 


The first year of operation of the 


Residents 
20th June, 


$5,000 
$15,000 
$30,000 
$50,000 
$75,000 


$100,000 


Tax Ordinance ended on 
1952. The aggregate of 


Tax Payable 
Exempt 
1% 
3% 
5% 


7 
10°%: 


eae ss 
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completed assessments during that 
period was approximately $500,000. 
The cost of the working of the Or- 
dinance was small as the assessments 
and collections were in the main un- 
dertaken by Heads of Departments and 
District Officers. An Assistant Com- 
missioner of Inland Revenue was ap- 
pointed during the year to co-ordinate 
and assist in the work of assessment 
of taxpayers throughout the Colony. 
With regard to the administration of 
the Ordinance, experience has shown 
that certain minor amendments may be 
necessary and these are receiving con- 
sideration. It can, however, be said 
that the result of the operation of this 
Ordinance during the period of the 
first tax year is satisfactory. 


NORTH BORNEO CURRENCY AND 
BANKING 


The currency in circulation in North 
Borneo consists mainly of Malayan 
currency, with a small quantity of 
British North Borneo Chartered Ccm- 
pany notes and coin issued before, ane 
during, the Japanese occupation. Bri- 
tish North Borneo Chartered Company 
currency still remains legal tender. 
When handed into Banks or Treasuries, 
however, it is not re-issued, but is re- 
deemed at its face value for Malayan 
currency. The buying and selling rates 
of the Malayan dollar fluctuate slight- 


ly in accordance with the Singapore 
market. During 1952 there was a 
further increase in the amount of 


currency in circulation. It is impos- 
sible to give accurate details of cur- 
rency actually in circulation owing to 
unrestricted movements between the 
Colony and other territories which use 
Malayan currency. 


For the purpose of converting 
Malayan dollars to sterling, the value 
of the dollar is taken as 2s. 4d. 


There were two banks operating iz 
North Borneo during the year, the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China. and the Hongkong and Shang- 
hai Banking Corporation. Both have 
branches at Jesselton and Sandakan, 
and provide agency facilities at 
Labuan. The Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank also has a branch at Tawau and 
the Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China has an agency at Kudat. 


On account of shortage of staff and 
difficulty in filling specialist posts it 
has not yet been possible to start « 
Post Office Savings Bank. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OF THE FAR EAST 


PART Ill 


For 1937, 1938, 1948 to 1952 
Value in million U.S. dollars 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Amer— American 

Am No Cent or So n s—America, North, Central or South, not specified 
Bel Congo and Ru Ur—Belgian Congo and Rvanda Urundi 

Br —British 

Cent Am—Central America 


Co—Continental 

Ctys—Countries 

Fur East West So n s—Europe, Eastern, Western, or Southern, not specified 
Fr—French 


Non Br Pen States n s—Non British Peninsula States, not specified 
n s—not specified 

OEEC—Organization for European Exonomic Cooperation 
Oth—Other 

specif. spec or sp—specified 

UK—-United Kingdom 

USSR—Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

*._[ndirect or derived data 


CHINA, MAINLAND 


Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Average Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Deec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. 


EXPORTS TO 1937 1958 1937/38 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
French Morocco 5.5* 
IMPORTS FROM 
INDIA 
(1937-38 refer to undivided India) 
EXPORTS TO 
126.3 106.3 116.3 115.4 126.1 110.5 158.3 123.0 
361.5 322.3 341.9 766.6 720.5 658.2 871.9 675.3 
kta 241.9 213.7 2°7 .8 309.8 336.5 "269 432.1 273.6 
34.3 27.9 31.1 81.0 130.3 165.2 166.8 146.53 
85.2 80.6 82.9 375.8 253.6 223.1 273.0 255.3 
23.0 6.0 24.5 38.0 32.4 17.4 42 20.2 
18.1 16.9 17.5 95.8 59.6 49.5 97.9 56.9 


Deceniber 24, 1953 


Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Average Jan.-Dee. Jan.-Deec. Jan.-Dee. Jan 


EXPORTS TO 1937 1938 1937/38 1948 1949 1950 1951 Ie. 
Cent Am and Antilles ..... 3:7 3.3 3.5 19.3 16.1 21.1 

Panama Republic of Jamaica ...... 

6.3 5.3 5.8 17.3 23.3 
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FOREIGN TRADE OF THE FAR EAST 


PART Ill 


For 1937, 1938, 1948 to 1952 
Value in million U.S. dollars 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Amer—American 
Am No Cent or So n s—America, North, Central or South, not specified 
Bel Congo and Ru Ur—Belgian Congo and Rvanda Urundi 


Br-—British 
Cent Am—Central America 
Co—Continental 
Ctys—Countries 
Fur East West So n s—Europe, Eastern, Western, or Southern, not specified 
Fr—French 
Non Br Pen States n s—Non British Peninsula States, not specified 
n s—not specified 
OEEC—Organization for European Exonomic Cooperation 
Oth—Other 
specif, spec or sp—specified 
UK—United Kingdom 
USSR—Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
*..[ndirect or derived data 
CHINA, MAINLAND 
Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Average Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. J an.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. 
EXPORTS TO 1937 1958 1937/38 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
IMPORTS FROM 
INDIA 
(1937-38 refer to undivided India) 
EXPORTS TO 
126.3 106.3 116.3 115.4 126.1 110.5 158.3 123.0 
6.8 6.1 6.5 21.9 14.9 9.0 16.8 13.0 
361.5 22.3 341.9 766.6 720.5 658 .3 871.9 75.3 
34.3 27.9 31.1 81.0 130.3 165.2 166.8 146.3 
85.2 80.6 82.9 375.8 253.6 292 1 273.0 255.3 
> 78.0 72 52 75.2 326.5 213.3 234.8 229.8 244.1 
baa 18.1 16.9 17.5 95.8 59.6 49.5 97.9 56.9 


Deceniber 24, 1953 : 847 


Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Average Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dea Jan.-Deec. 


EXPORTS TO 1937 1938 1937/38 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
60.9 70.5 243.5 225.6 247.2 343.7 290.3 
71.0 53.0 §2.0 217.2 197.8 219.3 300.4 259.9 

3.7 3.3 3. 19.3 16.1 21.1 1.8 26.2 

Panama Republic of Jamaica 1.0 
st 10.0 10.5 10.3 51.5 26.6 23.1 43.5 9.4 
Uruguay ......... 2 5 4.6 3.6 1.1 4.4 2.7 
2 6 1.6 1.0 1.1 1.3 
342.2 306.7 324.4 398.2 438.4 359.0 546.2 361.2 
22.3 16.5 19.3 17.7 23.1 17.5 20.9 13.7 
7 1.2 4.9 4.6 5.7 3.9 2.0 
19.6 22.7 21.2 22.2 18.6 10.8 29.8 12.6 
1.4 2.0 1.7 2.5 2.6 2.6 3.1 2.6 
1.8 2.0 1.9 6.3 6.9 4.6 6.2 3.8 
3.0 1.4 2.2 2.7 5.3 4.9 7.6 10.4 
10.0 10.1 10.0 25.6 22.3 5.9 19.8 7.8 
5.1 5.2 1.1 6.6 4.7 1.8 3.1 
ee 25.2 23.4 24.3 65.5 87.3 87.4 87.7 90.0 
1.5 1.2 1.4 4.9 11.2 9.3 13.5 18.8 
2.9 2.5 2.7 4.2 7.3 7.5 6.1 5.6 
4.3 5.3 5.8 17.3 23.3 32.3 27.9 34.0 
4 7 .5 5 1.6 2.7 1.4 1.3 


| 

| 
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Jan.-Dec. Jan-Dec. Average Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. 
EXPORTS TO 1937 193 1937/38 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Japan 6 6d bad 68 53.9 61.4 13.8 10.6 15.7 58.5 56.1 
11.6 9.2 10.4 16.1 27.8 58.2 61.0 39.4 
1.7 2.5 2.1 7.1 9.1 9.3 20.0 9.8 
.. 4 6.8 3.6 5.7 6.5 8.3 8.6 10.1 
GOR 4 3 3 1.0 1.4 1.0 .7 1.3 
9 5 4.4 6.6 4.5 4.3 8.4 
cc epese 4 4.3 2.5 1.7 4.0 1.9 
2.9 2.6 2.7 1.2 1.7 2 0 
Br Africa mot 4.0 3.7 10.6 5.7 7.4 
IMPORTS FROM 
659.6 566.5 613.0 2029.7 1925.4 1137.0 1814.2 1667.3 
110.4 94.8 102.6 174.6 177.9 113.6 219.1 182.3 
Co OEEC Dependencies ........ 2.0 2.2 2.1 4.1 10.7 7.0 16.5 
a i 355.2 325.7 340.4 1057.0 978.0 566.5 760.4 618.5 
261.9 177.4 189.6 462.2 497 .5 246.9 299.9 314.5 
seme 38.9 42.0 40.4 104.1 128.6 98.4 128.9 125.4 
6.2 6.0 6.1 11.9 16.7 15.3 25.8 25.7 
52.6 39.8 46.2 357.7 322.6 234.6 472.3 634.8 
eas eee ahs 1.1 3.5 3.8 27.7 38.0 22.1 46.6 62.2 
Panama Republic of Jamaica 
Netherlands Antilles 2 3.8 
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Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Average Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dee. Jan.Dee- Jan.-Dec. 


IMPORTS FROM 1937 1938 1937/38 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
. couse 301.9 262.1 282.0 580.5 626.6 340.6 471.9 472.8 
201.9 177.4 189.6 462.2 497 .5 246.8 299.8 314.4 
we 13.4 11.1 12.2 21.5 16.7 18.4 18.2 13.6 
5.9 5.1 5.5 9.0 12.2 15.1 25.5 25.7 
57.6 49.3 53.4 6.8 15.1 15.8 55.0 
11.0 10.6 ‘10.8 57.6 49.9 20.3 47.8 25 . 5. 
id's « do 2.7 7 1.7 9.8 27.0 3.5 1.6 1.7 
5.6 3.7 4.7 6.2 9.0 0 6.1 3.3 
.2 .2 .2 1.4 .2 2 
35.6 32.3 33.9 204.9 253.6 175.7 240.7 134.5 
ole 11.1 8.0 9.6 96.3 122.6 55.9 92.5 42.2 
1.9 1.8 1.9 3.8 6.7 9.8 4.0 
3 2 3 3.4 5.8 1.4 13.6 33.1 
nig 8 7 1.4 2.3 1.6 1.8 1.3 
3.1 3.8 3.5 20.2 23.8 16.2 22.0 37.7 
215.2 179.9 197.6 486.4 437 .6 193.9 452.6 282.8 
6.2 4.7 5.4 &.2 7.6 7.5 12.7 10.2 
3.6 6.3 4.9 3.6 8 1.0 28.7 
9 1.2 1.0 7.5 9.5 3.7 5.2 2.3 
vile aa ‘ 5 3 1.9 1.9 
3 2 2.0 2.0 .8 7 1.4 
23.1 23.0 23.0 47.8 60.9 58.6 60.5 63.2 
1.2 1.5 2 6 6 
ah bb ene 1.6 1.2 1.4 6.1 11.0 
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Jan.-Dec. 
IMPORTS FROM 1937 
Fr Africa not specif 
EXPORTS TO 
52.1 
Areas not specified bbe 
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Jan.-Dec. Average Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dee. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Deo, Jan.-Dec. 
1938 1937/38 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
7.4 7.8 
1.0 » 7.2 6.4 1.7 
139.6 5.9 
132.1 
7.5 5.9 
INDOCHINA 
81.5 92.2 91.8 7.6 79.2 134.9 
41.9 47.0 40.9 33.8 37.0 62.5 
4.5 5.3 16.2 9.5 7.6 14.7 
18.1 19.9 23.4 16.9 16.5 535.4 
1.7 1.5 3 .6 5.3 
15.7 17.6 21.1 16.5 15.8 30.1 
.6 2.2 
16.2 18.0 23.3 16.6 15.6 14.5 
43,.1 48.4 56.3 42.8 42.0 66.0 
7 5 2.1 8 14.9 14.5 
we 2.1 bas 14.9 14.5 
9 l 
2 
‘ 
( 
I 
I 
L 
43.6 48.5 40.9 34.1 37.7 67.9 N 
1.7 1.5 3 6 5.3 L 
Cc 
1.1 1.0 4 M 
A 
88.6 43.0 40.1 33.2 34.4 51.2 F 
1.0 1.8 2.5 
Cc 
9 9 5 4 1.1 8.7 C 
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Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Average Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Deec. 
EXPORTS TO 1937 1938 1937/38 1948 1949 1959 1951 1952 
ONG SIMBMAPOTS ped 7.9 10.6 7.1 6.5 14.5 
cd ob a deka 2.8 2.0 9.4 5.6 32 
IMPORTS FROM 
2.1 2.1 2.1 5.0 6.0 8.3 9.6 
1.9 1.8 1.9 4.6 5.9 2.0 1.8 
10.4 &.9 4.0 6.4 2.8 3.1 
35.5 31.3 33.3 123.1 173.4 168.4 244.6 
bes 2.0 2.8 2.4 23.8 20.7 12.0 16.3 
North Western Europe 36.8 33.1 5.0 126.1 176.3 167.2 247.0 
4 5 4 .6 1.5 1.8 9.2 
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IMPORTS FROM 


Asia not specified 


Belg Congo and Ru Ur ........ 
Africa not specified ............. 
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Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Average Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. 


1937 1938 1937/38 1948 1949 1950 1961 1952 
3 3 3 + 1.1 8 
2 2 2 1 9 4 
1 1 
1 
1 
3 2 4 
3 
20.9 17.4 19.2 22.5 22.0 17.6 21.2 
1 
4.5 4.0 4.3 8.8 7.4 5.4 6.6 
5.3 4.1 4.7 1.0 9 . 3 
1.7 1.5 1.6 2.2 4.9 1.5 1.6 
2.7 2.4 2.5 3.4 4.2 - 5.1 
1.9 1.5 1.7 %, 1.0 2.2 9.6 
2.3 1.6 1.9 7 6 5 1.0 
3 .2 
1.3 1.0 1.1 5.0 2.4 1.2 1.8 
8 9 9 5 
2 1 2.3 1.0 4 i 
2 1 2.2 1.0 4 1 
1.6 1.5 1.6 3.3 2.2 6.9 
1.2 1.1 1.1 1.5 1.3 2.4 
2 7 
1 
7 1 2 
2 3 l 
3 3 3 
3.0 
1.9 8.8 19.9 
9.8 
4 
1.8 3.8 9.6 


(To be continued) 
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TRAVEL SHIP 


tse, 


| 50 YEARS 

| EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 

| To 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG ete. 


To 
@ Only 6% hours non-stop from Hong Kong to BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
Tokyo — by speedy Super-6 Clippers. and 
@ Giant, dependable Super-6 Clippers are the SOUTH AFRICA V. VY. 
newest and the fastest airliners in Pan 
American’s world-wide fleet. To 
@ Pressurized, air-conditioned, sound-proofed West African Destinations 
for your extra comfort. Big lounge-chair seats. Ni 
P y y ~ Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
@ The priceless knowledge that you are flying TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 
on the World’s Most Experienced Airline. 
Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
eo Three flights weekly. and strongroom compartntents available 
To 
For reservations, call your Travel Agent or J AP AN AND INDONESI A 


Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 


( including BALI) 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 
zB 2 Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 
Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 


WORLD'S MOST AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
®Trade-Mark, /an American World Airweys, Inc. 


EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Particulars gladly supplied by 
Pan American ¥ orld Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S.A., with limited liahi! 


$ ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


ae : King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. 


Fiy Fast, Dependabie \ > 
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Union Commerciale Belge de Metallurgie 


“UCOMETAL” 
PHONE: TELEGRAMS: 
35884. “UCOMETAL” 


303 Edinburgh House. 


Export Sales Office of: 
John Cockerill 
Forges de la Providence 
Sambre et Moselle. 


Pig Iron 


A 
ONG 


Semi - finished and al 
Finished Steel Products. 
BELGIAN SALES AGENCY . you are assured of fast comfortable 
‘6 J ” journeys in 4 engined ‘Skymaster’ aircraft 
F ¥: De ong crewed by British pilots who have 
PHONE: TELEGRAMS: travelled more than 40,000,000 passenger 
35884. “DEJON” miles with one of the finest punctuality 


303 Edinburgh House. records in the Far East. 


The reduced administrative costs of a 
regional airline enable Cathay Pacific Airways 
to offer reduced fares without detriment to 
standards of comfort, efficiency, 

punctuality or safety. 


20% BY C.P.A. 


Passages, call 56260, 34149, Freight, call 58948 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (H.K.) LTD., and major tourist agents. 


Manufacturers’ Representatives. 


Window Sections & Sash Bars. 
\ Wires - Wire Netting- Steel Wool. 
Galv’ Sheets - Plain - Ondulated. 
Wood Screws - Iron & Brass. 
Zinc: Ingots - Sheets - Oxyde. 
Copper & Brass: Rods - Sheets - Wire. 


FIBRVEN Window Glass: any thickness. 
FIBA Y. Printed - Figured - Wired Glass. 


DELEGATE) Blankets - Cellophane - Cement - Paper. 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


FINANCE 
SHR tPF 


AL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING | | 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


TURTILES 
The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, ) 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. | 


¥ 
SAIGON ° 
| 
S 
| 
UP TO 
SHIPBUILDING 
VAGE 
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DODWELL COMPANY 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


P.O. Box No. 36 


LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK © 


BUILDING 
HONG KONG 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 
HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO | NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON" 
OSAKA FOOCHOW" 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 


Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 
Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 


Kenya. 


Telephone No. 28021 | 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, JAPAN, 
TAIWAN & KOREA 


Importers and Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd, 


AGENTS: 


Glen Line Limited 

Royal Mail Lines Limited 

Prince Line Limited 

Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd, 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


— 
| 
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A.P. MOLLER, COPE HAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
*M.V. JOHANNES MAERSK ..... .... Jan. 2 
M.V. NICOLINE MAERSK .... .... .... Feb. 2 


* Calling Vancouver 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M.V. OLUF MAERSK 1 
M.V. NICOLINE MAERSK .... .... . 1 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M.V, MATILDE MAERSE ...... .... .... Dec. 28 
M.V. KIRSTEN MAERSE ....... .... .... Jan. 21 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 


Papan via Manila 


M.V. VIBEKE MAERSK ..... .... .... Dec. 30 
*M.V. MATiLDE MAERSK .... .... .... Jan. 16 
* Omitting Manila. 
For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 
Chinese Freight Booking Office 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20361. 


Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 


Authorized Capital: . HK$96,386,000.- 
Subscribed Capital: .... HK$48,193,000.- 
Paid-up Capital: HK$24,096,000.- 
Reserve Fund: est HK$ 9,036,145.- 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders: .... HK$24,096,000.- 
BRANCHES 
INDIA 


89 Branches established in all the important places. 


PAKISTAN FRENCH-INDIA 
Karachi Pondicherry 
BURMA MALAYA 
Akyab Penang 
Moulmein Singapore 
Mandalay 
Rangoon 

LONDON: 


15 Throgmorton Avenue, LONDON, E.C.2. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 


The Bank is equipped with modern 
airconditioned SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
and provides LOCKERS of different sizes 
according to requiremenir. 


FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank provides complete service 
for Foreign Banking and Exchange all 
over the world in cooperation with first- 
class Bankers. 


4 Queen’s Road C. 
Hong Kong 
Tel. 36071-2-3. Manager. 


D. P. SARIN 


- 
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